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The Way To Peace 


DIVISION OF WORLD BETWEEN RUSSIA AND UNITED STATES 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Commerce of United States 


"Delivered before a meeting under the joint auspices of the National Citizens Political Action Committce and the 
Independent Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions, New York, N. Y., September 12, 1946 


IRST off, I want to give my own personal endorse- 
ment to the candidates chosen by the Democratic 
Party and the American Labor Party in New York. 


James Mead long has been one of the ablest public servants . 


in Washington—a constant, faithful and intelligent pro- 
ponent of the New Deal of Franklin Roosevelt. The Senate 
will miss him—but Albany needs him. He will make a 
great governor—worthy of the tradition of Smith and 
Roosevelt and Lehman. 

Herbert Lehman knows full well the problems and the 
opportunities facing the State of New York, the United 
States, and the United Nations. His great heart and great 
mind will be increasingly useful when he is a member of the 
United States Senate. 

Victory for Mead and Lehman in November will mean a 
long stride in the people’s progress. 

Tonight I want to talk about peace—and how to get 
peace. Never have the common people of all lands so longed 
for peace. Yet, never in a time of comparative peace have 
they feared war so much. 

Up till now peace has been negative and unexciting. War 
has been positive and exciting. Far too often, hatred and 
fear, intolerance and deceit have had the upper hand over 
love and confidence, trust and joy. Far too often, the law 
of nations has been the law of the jungle; and the construc- 
tive spiritual forces of the Lord have bowed to the destruc- 
tive forces of Satan. 

During the past year or so, the significance of peace has 
been increased immeasurably by the atom bomb, guided mis- 
siles and airplanes which soon will travel as fast as sound. 
Make no mistake about it—another war would hurt the 
United States many times as. much as the last war. We 
cannot rest in the assurance that we invented the atom 


*The prepared text. 


bomb—and therefore that this agent of destruction will 
work best for us. He who trusts in the atom bomb will 
sooner or later perish by the atom bomb—or something 
worse. 

I say this as one who steadfastly backed preparedness 
throughout the Thirties. We have no use for namby- 
pamby pacifism. But we must realize that modern inven- 
tions have now made peace the most exciting thing in the 
world—and we should be willing to pay a just price for 
peace. If modern war can cost us $400 billion, we should 
be willing and happy to pay much more for peace. But 
certainly, the cost of peace is to be measured not in dollars 
but in the hearts and minds of men. 

The price of peace—for us and for every nation in the 
world—is the price of giving up prejudice, hatred, fear, and 
ignorance. 

Let’s get down to cases here at home. 

First we have prejudice, hatred, fear and ignorance of 
certain races. The recent mass lynching in Georgia was 
not merely the most unwarranted, brutal act of mob violence 
in the United States in recent years; it was also an illustra- 
tion of the kind of prejudice that makes war inevitable. 

Hatred breeds hatred. The doctrine of racial superiority 
produces a desire to get even on the part of its victims. If 
we are to work for peace in the rest of the world, we here 
in the United States must eliminate racism from our unions, 
our business organizations, our educational institutions, and 
our employment practices. Merit alone must be the measure 
of man. 

Second, in payment for peace, we must give up prejudice, 
hatred, fear and ignorance in the economic world. This 
means working earnestly, day after day, for a larger volume 
of world trade. It means helping undeveloped areas of the 
world to industrialize themselves with the help of Ameri- 
can technical assistance and loans. 
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We should welcome the opportunity to help along the 
most rapid possible industrialization in Latin America, 
China, India, and the Near East. For as the productivity 
of these people increases, our exports will increase. 

We all remember the time, not so long ago, when the 
high tariff protectionists blindly opposed any aid to the in- 
dustrialization of Canada. But look at our exports to 
Canada today. On a per capita basis our Canadian exports 
are seven times greater than our exports to Mexico. 

I supported the British loan of almost four billion dollars 
because I knew that without this aid in the rehabilitation of 
its economy, the British government would have been forced 
to adopt totalitarian trade methods and economic warfare of 
a sort which would have closed the markets of much of the 
world to American exports. 

For the welfare of the American people and the world 
it is even more important to invest $4 billion in the indus- 
trialization of undeveloped areas in the so-called backward 
nations, thereby promoting the long-term stability that comes 
from an ever-increasing standard of living. This would not 
only be good politics and good morals, it would be good 
business. 

The United States is the world’s great creditor nation. 
And low tariffs by creditor nations are a part of the price 
of peace. For when a great creditor demands payment, and 
at the same time, adopts policies which make it impossible 
for the debtors to pay in goods—the first result is the in- 
tensification of depression over large areas of the world; and 
the final result is the triumph of demagogues who speak only 
the language of violence and hate. 

Individual Republicans may hold enlightened views—but 
the Republican party as a whole is irrevocably committed to 
tariff and trade policies which can only mean world-wide 
depression, ruthless economic warfare and eventual war. 
And if the Republicans were in power in the United States 
today, intelligent people all over the world would fear that 
once more we would be headed straight for boom, bust and 
world-wide chaos. 

I noticed in the papers recently that Governor Dewey 
doesn’t like my prophecies. I said weeks before the last 
election—and said it repeatedly—that Franklin Roosevelt 
would carry 36 states and have a popular majority of three 
million. Of course, Mr. Dewey didn’t like that one. I say 
now—as I have said repeatedly—that Republican foreign 
economic policies carried into action would mean disaster 
for the nation and the world. Mr. Dewey won’t like that 
one either. 

The Republican party is the party of economic nationalism 
and political isolation—and as such is as anachronistic as 
the dodo and as certain to disappear. The danger is that 
before it disappears it may enjoy a brief period of power 
during which it can do irreparable damage to the United 
States and the cause of world peace. 

Governor Dewey has expressed himself as favoring an 
alliance of mutual defense with Great Britain as the key 
to our foreign policy. This may sound attractive because 
we both speak the same language and many of our customs 
and traditions have the same historical background. More- 
over, to the military men, the British Isles are our advanced 
air base against Europe. 

Certainly we like the British people as individuals. But 
to make Britain the key to our foreign policy would be, in 
my opinion, the height of folly. We must not let the re- 
actionary leadership of the Republican party force us into 
that position. We must not let British balance-of-power 


manipulations determine whether and when the United 
State gets into war. 






Make no mistake about it—the British imperialistic policy 
in the Near East alone, combined with Russian retaliation, 
would lead the United States straight to war unless we have 
a clearly-defined and realistic policy of our own. 

Neither of these two great powers wants war now, but 
the danger is that whatever their intentions may be, their 
current policies may eventually lead to war. To prevent 
war ani insure our survival in a stable world, it is essential 
that we look abroad through our own American eyes and 
not through the eyes of either the British Foreign Office or 
a pro-British or anti-Russian press. 

In this connection, I want one thing clearly understood. 
I am neither anti-British nor pro-British—neither anti-Rus- 
sian nor pro-Russian. And just two days ago, when Presi- 
dent Truman read these words, he said that they represented 
the policy of his administration. 

I plead for an America vigorously dedicated to peace— 
just as I plead for opportunities for the next generation 
throughout the world to enjoy the abundance which now, 
more than ever before, is the birthright of man. 

To achieve lasting peace, we must study in detail just how 
the Russian character was formed—by invasions of Tartars, 
Mongols, Germans, Poles, Swedes, and French; by the 
czarist rule based on ignorance, fear and force; by the in- 
tervention of the British, French and Americans in Russian 
affairs from 1919 to 1921; by the geography of the huge 
Russian land mass situated strategically between Europe and 
Asia; and by the vitality derived from the rich Russian soil 
and the strenuous Russian climate. Add to all this the 
tremendous emotional power which Marxism and Leninism 
gives to the Russian leaders—and then we can realize that 
we are reckoning with a force which cannot be handled 
successfully by a “Get tough with Russia” policy. “Getting 
tough” never bought anything real and lasting—whether for 
schoolyard bullies or businessmen or world powers. The 
tougher we get, the tougher the Russians will get. 

Throughout the world there are numerous reactionary 
elements which had hoped for Axis victory—and now pro- 
fess great friendship for the United States. Yet, these ene- 
mies of yesterday and false friends of today continually try 
to provoke war between the United States and Russia. 
They have no real love of the United States. They only 
long for the day when the United States and Russia will 
destroy each other. 

We must not let our Russian policy be guided or influ- 
enced by those inside or outside the Untied States who want 
war with Russia. This does not mean appeasement. 

We most earnestly want peace with Russia—but we want 
to be met half way. We want cooperation. And I believe 
that we can get cooperation once Russia understands that 
our primary objective is neither saving the British Empire 
nor purchasing oil in the Near East with the lives of Ameri- 
can soldiers. We cannot allow national oil rivalries to 
force us into war. All of the nations producing oil, whether 
inside or outside of their own boundaries, must fulfill the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter and encourage the 
development of world petroleum reserves so as to make the 
maximum amount of oil available to all nations of the world 
on an equitable peaceful basis—and not on the basis of fight- 
ing the next war. 

For her part, Russia can retain our respect by cooperating 
with the United Nations in a spirit of openminded and flexi- 
ble give-and-take. 

The real peace treaty we now need is between the United 
States and Russia. On our part, we should recognize that 
we have no more business in the political affairs of Eastern 
Europe than Russia has in the political affairs of Latin 
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America, Western Europe and the United States. We may 
not like what Russia does in Eastern Europe. Her type of 
land reform, industrial expropriation, and suppression of 
basic liberties offends the great majority of the people of the 
United States. But whether we like it or not the Russians 
will try to socialize their sphere of influence just as we try 
to democratize our sphere of influence. This applies also 
to Germany and Japan. We are striving to democratize 
Japan and our area of control in Germany, while Russia 
strives to socialize eastern Germany. 

As for Germany, we all must recognize that an equitable 
settlement, based on a unified German nation, is absolutely 
essential to any lasting European settlement. This means 
that Russia must be assured that never again can German 
industry be converted into military might to be used against 
her—and Britain, Western Europe and the United States 
must be certain that Russia’s Germany policy will not be- 
come a tool of Russian design against Western Europe. 

The Russians have no more business in stirring up native 
communists to political activity in Western Europe, Latin 
America and the United States than we have in interfering 
in the politics of Eastern Europe and Russia. We know 
what Russia is up to in Eastern Europe, for example, and 
Russia knows what we are up to. We cannot permit the 
door to be closed against our trade in Eastern Europe any 
more than we can in China. But at the same time we have 
to recognize that the Balkans are closer to Russia than to 
us—and that Russia cannot permit either England or the 
United States to dominate the politics of that area. 

China is a special case and although she holds the longest 
frontier in the world with Russia, the interests of wor!d 
peace demand that China remain free from any sphere of 
influence, either politically or economically. We insist that 
the door to trade and economic development opportunities 
be left wide open in China as in all the world. However, 
the open door to'‘trade and opportunities for economic devel- 
opment in China are meaningless unless there is a unified 
and peaceful China—built on the cooperation of the vari- 
ous groups in that country and based on a hands-off policy 
of the outside powers. 

We are still arming to the hilt. Our excessive expenses 
for military purposes are the chief cause for our unbalanced 
budget. If taxes are to be lightened we must have the basis 
of a real peace with Russia—a peace that cannot be broken 
by extremist, propagandists. We do not want our course 
determined for us by master minds operating out of London, 
Moscow or Nanking. 

Russian ideas of social-economic justice are going to gov- 
ern nearly a.third of the world. Our ideas of free enterprise 
democracy will govern much of the rest. The two ideas 
will endeavor to prove which can deliver the most satisfac- 
tion to the common man in their respective areas of politi- 
cal dominance. But by mutual agreement, this competition 
should be put on a friendly basis and the Russians should 
stop conniving against us in certain areas of the world just 
as we should stop scheming against them in other parts of 
the world. Let the results of the two systems speak for 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, the Russians should stop teaching that their 
form of communism must, by force if necessary, ultimately 
triumph over democratic capitalism—while we should close 
our ears to those among us who would have us believe that 
Russian communism and our free enterprise system cannot 
live, one with another, in a profitable and productive peace. 

Under friendly peaceful competition the Russian world 
and the American world will gradually become more alike. 
The Russians will be forced to grant more and more of the 


personal freedoms; and we shall become more and more 
absorbed with the problems of social-economic justice. 


Russia must be convinced that we are not planning for 
war against her and we must be certain that Russia is not 
carrying on territorial expansion or world domination 
through native communists faithfully following every twist 
and turn in the Moscow party line. But in this competition, 
we must insist on an open door for trade throughout the 
world. There will always be an ideological conflict—but 
that is no reason why diplomats cannot work out a basis for 
both systems to live safely in the world side by side. 


Once the fears of Russia and the United States Senate 
have been allayed by practical regional political reservations, 
I am sure that concern over the veto power would be greatly 
diminished. Then the United Nations would have a really 
great power in those areas which are truly international and 
not regional. In the world-wide, as distinguished from the 
regional field, the armed might of the United Nations should 
be so great as to make opposition useless. Only the United 
Nations should have atomic bombs and its military establish- 
ment should give special emphasis to air power. It should 
have control of the strategically located air bases with which 
the United States and Britain have encircled the world. 
And not only should individual nations be prohibited from 
manufacturing atomic bombs, guided missiles and military 
aircraft for bombing purposes, but no nation should be 
allowed to spend on its military establishment more than 
perhaps 15 per cent of its budget. 

Practically and immediately, we must recognize that we 
are not yet ready for World Federation. Realistically, the 
most we can hope for now is a safe reduction in military 
expense and a long period of peace based on mutual trust 
between the Big Three. 


During this period, every effort should be made to develop 
as rapidly as possible a body of international law based on 
moral principles and not on the Machiavellian principles 
of deceit, force and distrust—which, if continued, will lead 
the modern world to rapid disintegration. 

In brief, as I see it today, the World Order is bankrupt— 
and the United States, Russia and England are the receivers. 
These are the hard facts of power politics on which we have 
to build a functioning, powerful United Nations and a body 
of international law. And as we build, we must develop 
fully the doctrine of the rights of small peoples as contained 
in the United Nations Charter. ‘This law should ideally 
apply as much to Indonesians and Greeks as to Bulgarians 
and Poles—but practically, the application may be delayed 
until both British and Russians discover the futility of their 
methods. 

In the full development of the rights of small nations, 
the British and Russians can learn a lesson from the Good 
Neighbor policy of Franklin Roosevelt. For under Roose- 
velt, we in the Western Hemisphere built a workable sys- 
tem of regional internationalism that fully protected the 
sovereign rights of every nation—a system of multilateral 
action that immeasurably strengthened the whole of world 
order. 

In the United States an informed public opinion will be 
all-powerful. Our people are peace-minded. But they often 
express themselves too late—for events today move much 
faster than public opinion. The people here, as everywhere 
in the world, must be convinced that another war is not 
inevitable. And through mass meetings such as this, and 
through persistent pamphleteering, the people can be organ- 
ized for peace—even though a large segment of our press is 
propagandizing our people for war in the hope of scaring 
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And we who look on this war-with-Russia talk as 


Russia. 
criminal foolishness must carry our message direct to the 
people—even though we may be called communists because 
we dare to speak out. 

I believe that peace—the kind of peace I have outlined 





tonight—is the basic issue, both in the Congressional cam- 
paign this fall and right on through the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1948. How we meet this issue will determine 
whether we live not in “one world” or “two worlds’’—but 
whether we live at all. 


A United States of Europe 


FRANCE AND GERMANY MUST LEAD THE WAY 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Former Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered at Zurich University, Zurich, Switzerland, September 19, 1946 


AM honored today by being received in your ancient 
| university and by the address which has been given to 

me on your behalf and which I greatly value. I wish 
to speak to you today about the tragedy of Europe. This 
noble continent, comprising on the whole the fairest and the 
most cultivated regions of the earth, enjoying a temperate 
and equable climate, is the home of all the great parent 
races of the Western world. It is the foundation of Chris- 
tian faith and Christian ethics. 

It is the origin of most of the culture, art, philosophy and 
science, both of ancient and modern times. If Europe were 
once united in the sharing of its common inheritance there 
would be no limit to the happiness, the prosperity and the 
glory which its 300,000,000 or 400,000,000 people would 
enjoy. Yet it is from Europe that has sprung that series of 
frightful and nationalistic morals originated by the Teutonic 
nations in their rise to power, which we have seen in this 
twentieth century and which have for a long time wrecked 
the peace and marred the prospects of all mankind. 


Europe Senses New TERROR 


And what is the plight to which Europe has been reduced ? 
Some of the smaller states have indeed made a good recovery, 
but over wide areas a vast quivering mass of tormented, 
hungry, careworn and bewildered human beings gaze on the 
ruins of their cities and scan the dark horizon for the ap- 
proach of some new peril, tyranny or terror. 

Among the victors there is a babel of voices, among the 
vanquished a sullen silence of despair. 

That is all that Europeans, grouped in so many ancient 
states and nations—that is all that the Germanic races have 
got by tearing each other to pieces and spreading havoc far 
and wide. Indeed, but for the fact that the great republic 
across the Atlantic Ocean has at length realized that the 
ruin or enslavement of Europe has involved their own fate 
as well, and has stretched out hands of succor and guidance 
—but for that, the Dark Ages would have returned in all 
their cruelty and squalor. 

They may still return. There is a remedy which, if it 
were generally and spontaneously adopted by the great ma- 
jority of people in the many lands, would, as if by a miracle, 
transform the whole scene and would in a few years make 
all Europe, or the greater part of it, as free and as happy as 
Switzerland is today. 


A Unirep Europe 


What is this sovereign remedy? 
It is to recreate the European family, or as much of it as 
we can, and to provide it with a structure under which it 
can dwell in peace, in safety and in freedom. We must 
build a kind of United States of Europe. 


In this way only 


will hundreds of millions of toilers be able to regain the 
simple joys and hopes which make life worth living. 

The process is simple. All that is needed is the resolve 
of hundreds of millions of men and women to do right in- 
stead of wrong and to gain as their reward blessing instead 
of cursing. Much work has been done upon this task by 
the exertions of the planned European Union, which owes 
so much to Count Coidenhove-Calergi and which demanded 
the services of the famous French patron and statesman, 
Aristide Briand. 

There is also that immense body of doctrine and procedure 
which was brought into being amid high hopes after the 
first World War. I mean the League of Nations. The 
League of Nations did not fail because of its principles or 
conceptions. It failed because these principles were deserted 
by those states who had brought it into being. It failed 
because the Governments of those days feared to face the 
facts and act while time remained. 

This disaster must not be repeated. There is, therefore, 
much knowledge and material with which to build and also 
bitter, dear-bought experience to spur the builders. 


No Conruict With U.N. 


I was very glad to read in the newspapers two days ago 
that my friend, President Truman, had expressed his interest 
and sympathy with this great design. ‘There is no reason 
why a regional organization of Europe should in any way 
conflict with the world organization of the United Nations. 

On the contrary, I believe that the larger synthesis will 
only survive if it is founded upon broad natural groupings 
in the Western Hemisphere. We British have our own 
commonwealth of nations. These do not weaken—on the 
contrary they strengthen—the world organization. They 
are, in fact, its main support. And why should there not be 
a European grouping which can give a sense of national 
patriotism and common citizenship to the distracted peoples 
of this turbulent and mighty Continent, and why should it 
not take its proper, rightful place, with other great group- 
ings and help to shape the destinies of man? 

In order that this may be accomplished, there must be an 
act of faith in which millions of families speaking many lan- 
guages must consciously take part. We all know that the 
two world wars through which we have passed arose out of 
a vain passion of a newly united Germany to play a dominat- 
ing part in the world. In this last struggle crimes and mas- 
sacres have been committed which have no parallel since the 
invasion of the Mongols in the fourteenth century and have 
no equal at any time in human history. 


Buiessep Act oF OBLIVION 


The guilty must be punished. Germany must be deprived 
of the power to rearm and make another aggressive war. 
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But when all this has been done, as it will be done, as it is 
being done; then there must be an end to retribution. 

There must be what Mr. Gladstone called a blessed act 
of oblivion. We must all turn our backs upon the horrors 
of the past. We must look to the future. We cannot 
afford to drag forward across the years that are to come the 
hatreds and revenges which have sprung from the injuries 
of the past. 

If Europe is to be saved from infinite misery and, indeed, 
from final doom, there must be this act of faith in the Euro- 
pean family and this act of oblivion against all the crimes 
and follies of the past, and the free peoples of Europe must 
rise to the height of these resolves of the soul and of the 
instinct of the spirit of man. 


If they can, the wrongs and injuries which have been in- 
flicted will have been washed away on all sides by the mis- 
eries which have been endured. 


Is there any need for any further conflicts or agony? Is 
the only lesson of history to be that mankind is unteachable ? 
Let there be justice, mercy and freedom. The people have 
only to will it in order to achieve their hearts’ desire. 


I am now going to say something which will astonish you. 
The first step in the re-creation of the European family 
must be a partnership between France and Germany. 

In this way only can France recover the moral and cul- 
tural leadership of Europe. 

There can be no revival of Europe without a spiritually 
great France and a spiritually great Germany. 


The structure of the United States of Europe, if well 
and truly built, will be such as to make the material strength 
of a single state less important. 

Small nations will count as much as large ones and gain 
their honor by their contribution to the common cause. The 
ancient states and principalities of Germany, newly joined 
together into a federal system, might take their individual 
place among the United States of Europe. 

I shall not try to make a detailed program for hundreds 
of millions of people who want to be happy, free and pros- 
perous, and wish to enjoy the four freedoms of which the 


great President Roosevelt spoke, and live under the principles 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter. 


“DANGERS Have Nor Stopprep” 


‘If this is the wish of Europeans in so many lands, then 
they have only to say so and means can certainly be found 
and machinery erected to carry that wish to full fruition. 
But I must give warning; time may be short. At present 
there may be a breathing space. The cannons have ceased 
firing. The fighting has stopped, but the dangers have not 
stopped. 

If we are to form a United States of Europe, or what- 
ever name it may take, we must begin now. In these present 
days we dwell strangely and precariously under the shield, 
and I will even say protection, of the atomic bomb. ‘The 
atomic bomb is still only in the hands of a State and nation 
which we know will never use it except in the cause of right 
and freedom, but it may very well be that in a few years 
this awful agency of destruction will be widespread and the 
catastrophe following from its use by several warring nations 
will not only bring to an end all that we call civilization 
but may possibly disintegrate the globe itself. 

I must now sum up the propositions which are before us. 
Our constant aim must be to build and fortify the strength 
of the United Nations organization. Under and within that 
world concept, we must recreate the European family in a 
regional structure, called, it may be, the United States of 
Europe, and the first practical step would be to form a 
Council of Europe. 

If at first all states of Europe are not willing or able to 
join the union, we must nevertheless proceed to assemble 
and combine those who will and can. The salvation of the 
people, of the common people of every race and land, from 
war and servitude must be established on solid foundations, 
and must be guarded by the readiness of all men and women 
to die rather than to submit to tyranny. 

In all this urgent work, France and Germany must take 
the lead together. Great Britain, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, mighty America and, I trust, Soviet Rus- 
sia—and then indeed all would be well—must be the friends 
and sponsors of the new Europe. Let Europe arise! 


Opinion on Current Questions 


STATEMENT TO PRESS 


By JOSEF STALIN, Premier of the United Soviet Socialist Republic 
Delivered at Moscow, U.S.S.R., September 24, 1946 


Q. DO YOU believe in a real danger of a “new war,” 
about which at the present time so much irresponsible talk 
is being carried on? What steps should be taken for prevent- 
ing war if such danger exists? 

A. I do not believe in a real danger of a “new war.” The 
noise is being raised about a “new war” mainly by military- 
political scouts and their few supporters from the ranks of 
civilian officials. 

They need this noise if only (a) to frighten with the spec- 
ter of war some naive politicians from the ranks of their 
counter-agents and thereby aid their Governments to extraci 
more concessions; (b) to make difficult for some time the 
reduction of- military budgets in their countries; (c) to 
check demobilization of troops and thereby prevent quick 
growth of unemployment in their countries. 

It is necessary to distinguish sharply between the noise 


about a “new war,” which is being carried on now, and the 
real danger of a “new war,” which does not at present exist. 


“ENCIRCLEMENT DISCOUNTED 


Q. Do you think that Great Britain and the United States 
consciously are forming a “capitalistic encirclement” of the 
Soviet Union? 

A. I do not think the ruling circles of Great Britain and 
the United States of America could create a “capitalistic en- 
circlement” of the Soviet Union even if they wanted to do 
this, which, however, we cannot affirm. 


Q. Speaking in the words Mr. Wallace used in his last 
speech, can England, western Europe and the United States 
be assured that Soviet politics in Germany will not be turned 
into a weapon of Russian efforts directed against western 
Europe? 
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A. I believe using Germany by the Soviet Union against 
western Europe and the United States of America is ex- 
cluded. I believe this is excluded not only because the Soviet 
Union is bound by a treaty of mutual assistance against 
German aggression with Great Britain and France, and 
with the United States of America by the decisions of the 
Potsdam conference of the three Great Powers; but also 
because the politics of using Germany against western 
Europe and the United States of America would mean a 
departure of the Soviet Union from its fundamental national 
interests. 

Speaking briefly, the politics of the Soviet Union in the 
German question comes down to demilitarization and demo- 
cratization of Germany. I think that demilitarization and 
democratization of Germany presents one of the most im- 
portant guarantees for the establishment of a sound and last- 
ing peace. 

“Rep DicTATION” ABSURD 


Q. What is your opinion about the accusation that the 
policies of Communist parties in western Europe are “dic- 
tated by Moscow ?” 


A. I consider this accusation absurd and to be borrowed 
from the bankrupt arsenal of Hitler and Goebbels. 

Q. Do you believe in the possibility of a friendly and last- 
ing collaboration of the Soviet Union and western democracy 
despite the existence of ideological discord, and in friendly 
competition between the two systems, of which Wallace 
spoke in his speech ? 

A. I do, unconditionally. 


Q. During the sojourn here of the [British] Labor party 
delegation, you, as I understand it, expressed belief in the 
possibility of friendly relations between the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain. What could help in the establishment of these 
relations, which are so eagerly desired by the broad masses 
of the English people? 


A. I really believe in the possibility of friendly relations 
between the Soviet Union and Great Britain. Establishment 
of such relations would be appreciably helped by strengthen- 
ing political trade and cultural relations between these 
countries. 


Q. Do you believe that the quickest withdrawal of all 
American forces in China is vitally necessary for the future 
of peace? . 


A. Yes, I do. 


Q. Do you believe that the actual monopoly possession of 
the atomic bomb by the United States of America is one of 
the principal threats to peace. 


Atomic Boms Nor CructAt 


A. I do not believe the atomic bomb to be as serious a 
force as certain politicians are inclined to regard it. Atomic 
bombs are intended for intimidating weak nerves, but they 
cannot decide the outcome of war, since atomic bombs are by 
no means sufficient for this purpose. Certainly monopolist 
possession of the secret of the atomic bomb does create a 
threat, but at least two remedies exist against it: 


(a) Monopolist possession of the atomic bomb 
cannot last long. 


(b) Use of the atomic bomb will be prohibited. 


Q. Do you suppose that with the further advance of the 
Soviet Union toward Communism the possibilities for peace- 
ful collaboration with the outside world will not decrease in 
so far as this concerns the Soviet Union? Is “Communism 
in one country” possible ? 


A. I do not doubt that the possibilities for peaceful collab- 
oration not only will not decrease, but can even increase. 
“Communism in one country” is fully possible, especially in 
such a country as the Soviet Union. 


World Brotherhood Through the State 


MENTAL ADJUSTMENT TO A DYNAMIC PEACE 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Attorney 
Delivered under the auspices of The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Philadelphia, Pa., September 8, 1946 


of Nations. It would have been easier a year or two 
ago. Then there was a brotherhood in arms. 
that brotherhood has given way to strain and tension. 

War coalitions usually fall apart when they have de- 
stroyed the common peril. This time, however, what is hap- 
pening is more than that. We seem to be witnessing a 
challenge to established civilization—the kind of thing which 
occurs only once in centuries. 

In the tenth century after Christ the so-called Christian 
world was challenged by an alien faith. The tide of Islam 
flowed from Arabia and swept over much of Christendom. 
It was not primarily a military thrust. Rather it was a 
social challenge. H. G. Wells said of it: “Islam prevailed 
because it was the best social and political order the times 
could offer. It prevailed because everywhere it found politi- 
cally apathetic peoples and selfish and unsound governments, 
out of touch with any people at all. It offered better 
terms than any other to the mass of mankind.” 

Now another ten centuries have rolled by and the accu- 
mulated civilization of those centuries is faced with another 
challenge. This time the challenger is Soviet communism. 


|: is not easy these days to talk about the Brotherhood 


Now 


The faith and institutions of Soviet communism differ 
vastly from those of the Western democracies. The official 
creed of the Party is an abstruse materialism. The form of 
government is dictatorship, The economic life is an extreme 
form of state socialism. The official methods are ruthless 
and intolerant. The spirit is revolutionary. The scope of 
its effort is universal. 

Soviet leaders consider, as Islam considered, that the gov- 
ernments of the outer world are selfish and unsound and out 
of touch with the people. They believe that they can offer 
better terms than any others tothe mass of mankind. They 
proclaim to 750,000,000 dependent people their right to be 
independent, and publicly and secretly they encourage revo- 
lutionary efforts to throw off the yoke of what they call 
Western imperialism. By intensive Spanish and Portuguese 
language propaganda in Latin America they prod the peoples 
there, upwards of 100,000,000, to arise from political apathy 
and to take power—as communists. Through Chinese com- 
munist¢ they hold out to 400,000,000 Chinese the promise of 
change from corruption and incompetence which have be- 
come traditional in some circles of Chinese officialdom. To 
the 350,000,000 of continental Europeans, economically 
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wrecked by two world wars, they offer a plan which, they 
promise will sustain productivity more surely than an indi- 
vidualistic economy. 

Thus the Soviet communist party cha'lenges the suprem- 
acy of the so-called Christian world. «Controlling at home 
10 per cent of the human race, it offers leadership to a fur- 
ther 75 per cent, constituting the overwhelming majority of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and South America. That challenge 
has had an initial success. In every part of the world there 
are influential groups which accept leadership from Moscow. 

To many this is dismaying. It ought to dismay us to 
discover that the Western democracies, after ten centuries 
of unchallenged economic and military supremacy in the 
world, have so slight a spiritual hold on the masses of man- 
kind that they eagerly listen to those who have not even 
shown that they can establish a good society at home. What 
is happening is not a measure of Soviet communist capacity. 
That is still an unproved factor. What is happening is a 
measure of Western inadequacy. We no longer inspire 
confidence because we have not done that of which we are 
capable. 

What is happening now could not have happened during 
the 19th century. Then the British industrial revolution, 
the French revolution with its concept of “liberty, equality 
and fraternity,” the “great American experiment” in politi- 
cal freedom, had created world-wide confidence in the dy- 
namic and life-giving quality of our institutions. Now, 
within a few decades, that confidence is gone and our pres- 
tige is everywhere in jeopardy. The Western democracies 
risk being surrounded and isolated, if not overrun, by an 
alien faith. 

What has happened is not without cause. The Western 
democracies have been guilty of grave lapses. As colonial 
powers, they should have advanced more rapidly the self- 
government of dependent peoples. In the American hemi- 
sphere, the United States should have been more concerned 
with being a good neighbor to peoples, and not merely to 
governments. In China, the Western democracies should 
have had a deeper concern than that the Chinese government 
should be merely acceptable to Treaty Port traders. Amer- 
ican industrial and labor leaders ought to have found a way so 
that, in the pre-war depression, our economy would not have 
been a dead weight on the world, unable to translate idle 
men and idle machines into productivity. 

Of course it is easier to say that those things should have 
been done than to have done them. Each was a task calling 
for a high order of ability and statesmanship. Nevertheless, 
we could have done much more than we did. Some Chris- 
tians saw that; but their exhortations carried little weight. 
So long as no foreign nation was exploiting our inadequacy, 
it seemed safe and easier to drift along. Now that our fail- 
ures are seen to be jeopardizing our society of freedom, our 
people may arouse themselves to remedial action. In that 
sense the prospect is far from dismaying. 

The most impertant task which faces the American people 
is that of mental adjustment to a dynamic peace. Most of 
us would like a peace which is a condition of tranquillity. 
We would like all threat and challenge to be removed and 
to feel that we can safely relax. We are inclined to believe 
that unless we get that kind of a peace, we have not peace 
at all. That is a dangerous mental condition. It can readily 
lead to a mood of frustration, for we are not likely, this 
time, to get a peace of tranquillity. We may, however, get 
something much better. Peace ought to be a condition of 
vigorous effort to redress wrongs and to advance the general 
welfare of mankind. That kind of a peace is available to 


us. It requires no prior agreements or settlements. No 
nation can close to another that door of opportunity. 

It is, of course, of immense importance to the life of Eu- 
rope and Asia that the victors quickly agree on the terms of 
peace. The Conference now going on in Paris warrants the 
attention and effort it is receiving. On the other hand, there 
is ao warrant for feeling that until everything is settled be- 
tween the victors, nothing worth while can be done. We 
should see the future in truer perspective. We should not 
permit ourselves to despair because of disagreements, obsta- 
cles and delays which are now almost inevitable and which, 
probably for a long time, will prevent a conventional form 
of peace. 

After long exertion the principal victors may agree on 
what shall be the future territorial, economic and political 
status of Germans, Japanese and Italians. However, by 
that time a new group of unsettlements will doubtless have 
risen to plague us. That will go on until a new equilibrium 
is established in the world as between the faith and institu- 
tions of Soviet communism and the faith and institutions of 
the Western world. That equilibrium will never be 
achieved by paper agreements or compromises or surrenders. 
It will be established by the weight of facts. It must first be 
determined how much constructive influence each society 
can exert in the world. That will take time. 

Such a period of unsettlement is not a distaster. 
its disadvantages and its risks. But a settled peace has, too, 
its risks. It is apt to generate an atmosphere of stagnation 
within which forces of evil readily breed. That was shown 
by the aftermath of World War I. 

The “Big Three” of the victory of 1918—Great Britain 
France and the United States—were all satisfied nations. 
Their peoples had similar beliefs and institutions. None 
challenged the other. All three had already achieved for 
themselves an advantageous position in the world. ‘Their 
idea of peace was, consequently, to buttress that existing 
position and then to relax from the great effort of war. So 
they disarmed Germany and dismembered the German Em- 
pire. They broke up the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. They 
made the Covenant of the League and the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact whereby they ruled that there should be no more war. 
Then they went their several ways of self-enjoyment, feeling 
that this was safe because, internationally, everything had 
been settled. 

For a time that peace seemed good. If this meeting were 
being held in the atmosphere which for a few years followed 
1920, it would be easier to talk about the Brotherhood of 
Nations. 

Actually, that post-war condition was unhealthy and 
treacherous. The Treaties of Versailles and of Trianon 
were not bad treaties as treaties go. The Covenant of the 
League and the Kellogg-Briand Pact were good as such 
things go. What was wrong was the spirit which dominated 
the principal victors. They abandoned initiative and sense 
of mission. That role was left to be taken over by evil 
spirits who brought the peace to a quick and ignominious 
end. The impression of the victors that all was settled 
proved their undoing. 

History teaches that a static peace is a dangerous peace. 
Christ taught that same truth. Christ did not preach peace 
as a condition of tranquillity. Surely it was a static peace 
that Christ had in mind when He said “Think not that I 
am come to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, 
but a sword.” 

Christ’s Gospel was evolutionary, in some respects revo- 
lutionary. It taught men constantly to struggle against the 


It has 
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imperfections of world order. So Christians want a peace 
that does not stifle but encourages efforts to promote human 
welfare. 

In recent years we have been coasting on the waning mo- 
mentum of the past. Now our people are beginning to see 
that they must choose between contributing to the world and 
being isolated, crowded and jolted by the world. Once that 
alternative is clearly understood, there is little doubt as to 
what our choice will be. We shall prove again, as we have 
proved before, that our society of freedom can gloriously 
serve mankind. 

Of course a dynamic peace has its risks. It will, under 
present conditions, involve competition between great powers. 
There is always danger in such a competition. It may be- 
come so keen that the competitors will use unscrupulous 
methods. Each may exasperate the other to a point where 
ill will is great and peace can be jeopardized by minor inci- 
dents. That appears to be the greatest present danger. 

Communist leaders have always professed to believe that 
capitalism uses war in order to keep itself going. They also 
profess to believe that the capitalistic nations will engage in 
armed conflict against Soviet communism, as the only way 
to overcome it. It is understandable that some phases of our 
nation’s armament and strategic defense policies may, to 
Soviet leaders, seem threatening. 

On the other hand, Soviet leaders themselves have never 
believed in tolerant methods. They have, at home, regularly 
employed coercion, purge and propaganda unrelated to objec- 
tive truth. They employ these same methods in aid of their 
foreign policy: They seem to believe that the ends which 
they seek justify any means. 

We know, from our own political system, that it is pos- 
sible to have a seciety which, on the one hand is peaceful 
and, on the other hand, contains many different beliefs, each 
with devoted adherents who seek competitively to propagate 
their faith. However, that is possible only under a system 
where no one is allowed to propagate his faith by coercion, 
intimidation, purge or fraud. We need, internaticaally, the 
same restraint on intolerant methods. The big question is, 
will we get it? 

It is possible that we can. Powerful aids are at hand to 
prevent the competition of great powers becoming unbridled 
and unscrupulous and dangerous to peace. There is no 
warrant whatsoever for concluding that a peace which is 
dynamic, competitive and vigorous must, for that reason, 
culminate in violence. 


First of all, none of the competitors want war. None 
would willingly provoke it. Each may strain the patience 
of the other, but none will deliberately do what it thinks 
will lead to maior war. The danger that exists is more a 
danger of miscalculation than a danger from actual malevo- 
lence. That risk of miscalculation can be reduced if the 
nations deal with each other in terms of candor. The cause 
of world peace is not really served by giving Soviet leaders 
the impression that the Western peoples are indifferent and 
complaisant toward Soviet methods of intolerance. 


In the second place, we have the United Nations. Public 
attention focuses upon its Security Council. Actually, other 
aspects of the life of the United Nations may, for the pres- 
ent, be more important. A major purpose of the United 
Nations is “To be a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations” in regard to economic, social and humanitarian 
matters. If any member state wants to see undernourished 
people get more food, idle workers get more employment, 
ignorant people get more education, impoverished people get 










more economie development, dependent people get more self- 
government, there is an organ of the United Nations 
through which it can prosecute its desire. 

These activities of the United Nations are already getting 
under way. At the first meeting of the Assembly in Lon- 
don, all but one of the nations holding colonial mandates 
expressed the intention to accept United Nations trusteeship. 
Great Britain is showing in India that it respects its under- 
taking under Chapter XI of the Charter. It is performing 
there an historic task of great delicacy by the use of states- 
manship of a high order. The Dutch Government is pro- 
moting autonomy in the Netherlands East Indies. The 
United States has proposed that atomic energy should be 
developed by the United Nations so that there will not be 
competition along national lines. ‘There already exist organs 
or specialized agencies to deal with food, health, economic 
development of backward areas and monetary stability. 

That illustrates how the United Nations can effectively 
serve as a harmonizing center. If the members of the 
United Nations will vigorously develop its humanitarian ac- 
tivities, that will do much to prevent human misery and dis- 
content being exploited by particular groups for ulterior 
purposes. Indeed, the gain can be more than negative. The 
United Nations, by developing common peacetime goals, 
may revive the spirit of brotherhood which existed when the 
United Nations were fighting for common wartime goals. 

Finally, there is the moral law. ‘That is not something 
which only preachers talk about on Sunday. It is something 
that the most realistic politicians take into account. ‘Today 
all national leaders talk in terms of the moral law. No 
doubt that reflects some hypocrisy. But the very fact that 
it seems necessary to present a moral facade is proof that the 
moral law is a recognized power. 

Moral law is variously expressed and understood. 
implications do not seem to all to be the same. It needs to 
be translated into codified world law. But even today 
moral law can serve mightily to direct the conduct of nations 
into ways consonant with peace. 

Last month the representatives of non-Roman Christian 
churches from 15 lands met at Cambridge, England, to dis- 
cuss the part which the churches might take in the world 
affairs. It was unanimously agreed that “the judgment and 
guidance of the Christian conscience upon international prob- 
lems must be clearer and more decisive than hitherto.” To 
that end we established a permament Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs. It can be expected that 
that Commission will recognize that peace requires the co- 
operation of men of all nations, races and creeds and that 
the principles upon which world order depends are those 
which men of good will throughout the ages have accepted 
as part of the moral law. A great body of Christian churches, 
representing many denominations and many races, is com- 
mitted, as never before, to subject the conduct of nations to 
moral law. 

Nothing that we have said affords a basis for easy op- 
timism. We would only delude ourselves if we did not look 
on the future as one of peril. That, however, is no reason 
for pessimism. The future has always been a future of 
peril. Often the perils have been hidden so that there has 
been no defense against them. Also, those perils brought 
with them no opportunity comparable to the risk. This time 
the perils are seen; possible defenses are at hand, and the 
vigorous and dynamic spirit which produces the peril can 
also produce an era of unprecedented progress. ‘Thus we 
have great opportunity at the price of measurable risk. More 
than this men should not ask. 
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The Preservation of the Constitution 


OUR FUNDAMENTAL LIBERTIES ARE AT STAKE 
By GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, Chairman of the Public Affairs Committee 


of Kiwanis International for the United States 
Delivered before the Rotary Club of Denver, Colorado, September 12, 1946 


YEAR ago we Americans permitted ourselves to 
relax, thankful that World War II was over, 
proud of our part in its successful prosecution, and 

confident that our form of government—and all that it 
means to us—had been preserved against a vicious and de- 
termined onslaught. We of course knew that there would 
be certain inevitable problems of peace-making to solve, cer- 
tain domestic war strains to relieve; but few of us then 
foresaw even in small measure the threats which today hang 
over our way of life, and over the Constitution which was 
adopted for the precise purpose of insuring that way. 

Those threats are posed within our own land, by Com- 
munists; by their dupes, whom we may charitably call our 
“political morons”; and by that more intelligent, but thor- 
oughly unscrupulous, group among us who, disguising 
themselves under the viciously false labels of ‘liberal Demo- 
crats”, “liberal Republicans”, “progressives”, and “non-parti- 
san labor leaders” and other misnomers, actually draw on 
Communistic dogma to promote the sale of their spurious 
political wares. “These internal threats are vastly augmented 
by the menace of Communist Russia. 

Unhappily and inescapably these threats directly menace 
our Constitution—the source of protection of the individual 
in his right to think, to speak, to write, to worship God 
according to the dictates of his conscience, to enjoy the 
privacy of his home, to engage in the occupation of his own 
choice, to develop property according to his judgment and 
within proper bounds. 

The Constitution even envisions, and wisely, that the in- 
dividual may exercise his own judgment as to whether and 
how he will obey the law, but that he must take the legal 
consequences for his acts. Under the Constitutien, as con- 
ceived by its authors, the law enters the individual’s life 
after he exercises his judgment and commits an overt act— 
and not before, as was the case in Hitler’s Germany. No 
one can be sent to jail in our country for thinking wrong; 
he has to do wrong to elicit punishment. When the govern- 
ment intervenes before a man commits an overt act—as was 
in Germany, and is in Communist Russia—then it is the 
Government, and not the individual, that does the thinking, 
planning and deciding. The Constitution’s concept is free- 
dom; the Communistic concept is slavery! 

The freedom of which we are talking is many-sided; our 
Founding Fathers, whose fine and comprehending judgment 
gave us our Constitution, intended that it exist in the politi- 
cal, the economic, the social, the religious, the aesthetic and 
all other aspects. Those aspects are intertwined. Thus it 
took an atmosphere of political freedom to encourage men 
to engage in economic ventures, which our people did—in- 
venting, exploring, opening new territory, sinking mines, 
establishing factories and mills, developing new means of 
commumeation. Many other demonstrations of the inter- 
linking of the various aspects of freedom may be adduced, 
but one fundamental law underlies the group of them: that 
if one fails, the others will eventually and inevitably dis- 
appear. Wisely alive to this, our people were for many 
decades on guard lest any sort of alien ideas of the enslave- 
ment of the individual might prove, in some distorted per- 
spective, attractive to any group of our people. Obviously, 


the group most likely to fall victim to that bait was and is 
made up of those who, less adroit, less competent, less able, 
have failed to achieve their ambitions. 

But, to an increasing degree which bodes ill for America, 
those abortive ideas seem to find acceptance. The siren song 
of European socialism now more than ever before fills our 
ears with an equality that in fact exists nowhere but in the 
promised millenium which is always just “around the cor- 
ner’. All the seductive songs, such as Planned Economy, 
which assail the freedom of the individual, hold out, in ex- 
change for the sacrifice of one or more of our many freedoms, 
the bait of some form of freedom which in fact we already 
have—and will continue to have so long as we preserve our 
Constitution. However else these songs may differ, they 
always call for a strangulation of economic freedom—the 
most potent contributor to the greatness of our country. 

One important reason for our arrival at this state of 
affairs is to be found in a sordid number of years of lax 
political thinking, of foolhardy toleration of executive and 
judicial inroads on legislative authority—all in derogation 
of that fundamental champion of our rights, the Constitution. 

Many years ago the Chief Executive had exceeded his 
powers, and the Federal Government had exceeded its 
authority over the individual. Where does the Chief Execu- 
tive derive his authority to raise or lower wages? Where 
in the Constitution can the Supreme Court justify its deci- 
sion that elevator operators in a building where goods were 
displayed that might be sold in interstate commerce, were 
likewise engaged in interstate commerce ? 

The Supreme Court upheld the practice of a union com- 
pelling farmers entering New York City to hire union mem- 
bers to “pilot” the farmers to the markets. On what 
ground did the Court legalize and thus encourage this high- 
jacking practice? Let it speak for itself: the Court said 
that it did so because it was a “usual practice”! Are we to 
assume that if murder was a “usual practice” in this coun- 
try, the Court would legalize and thus encourage such a 
crime? In light of this and like decisions, it is not difficult 
to understand why a finally enraged Congress enacted into 
law the Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Bill! 

The recent disgraceful squabble among the justices of 
the Supreme Court gives us a very illuminating conception 
of the caliber to which that intendedly august body has 
been warped by one President’s appointing seven of its nine 
members. Do you wonder that many of our citizens now 
find it impossible to look upon this Court as a defender and 
unbiased interpreter of the Constitution? And is it not 
plain how we have, through political inattention, slothful- 
ness and sheer stupidity, invited much of the danger that 
now confronts us? 

Serious as is the impending internal chaos resulting from 
years of Constitutional erosion, nevertheless at present an- 
other and probably even more immediate aspect of danger 
is the threat posed by Communist Russia—of whom a promi- 
nent churchman has advisedly said: “Communism denies the 
right, dignity, and liberty of man. Communism permits no 
individual liberty. Communism holds that religion, the be- 
lief in God, is an opiate of the people.” 

Seldom a day passes that the atheistic Stalin, through his 
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controlled press, radio and puppet governments, does not 
attack our form of government, our private citizens, our 
public officials, and impugn the motives of our press and 
radio. Meanwhile Molotov, Stalin’s “man Friday”, wears 
down, confuses and tries to gobble up and enslave the peo- 
ples of the world through his maneuvers at the conference 
which was intended to write a world peace—and his coun- 
terpart, Gromyko, plays a similar role at the United Nations’ 
Conference. As late as February of this year, in a war-like 
speech to his people, Stalin announced a fifteen-year plan 
to strengthen his fighting forces. Why does he need an 
enlarged fighting force, when the peoples of the world are 
prepared neither mentally nor physically for another war; 
when, aside from the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the United States, most of them are actually prostrate? 

Not unlike Adolf Hitler, Stalin, too, wrote a book. Stalin 
called his book, “Problems of Lenin’, and in that book 
Stalin disclosed the purpose for which he now wants this 
fighting force. He said: “It is inconceivable that the Soviet 
Republic could continue to exist . side by side with 
industrial states—ultimately one or the other must conquer.” 
Are we by any chance within Stalin’s definition of an indus- 
trial state? 

During and since World War II we have provided Rus- 
sia with war and rehabilitation materiel worth upwards of 
twelve billions of dollars—equal to the totaled combined 
wealth of the State of Colorado, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming! Stalin not 
only has used much of this materiel for pol'tical purposes, 
but also, since and even while accepting our help, has car- 
ried on a vicious Hitler-like propaganda against us—de- 
signed, of course, to cause his people and his satellite coun- 
tries to fear, distrust and even hate us. The Yugoslav 
attack on our planes—approved by Stalin’s mouthpiece, 
Pravda—is typical of a pattern of aggressive action main- 
tained by the Russians throughout the past two years. All 
of this is in large measure the result of the policies of the 
administration to appease Russia, and thus to obtain the 
votes of the real enemies of our Constitution, masquerading 
as liberals, and their moronic fellow-travellers. Each con- 
cession has only whetted Stalin’s appetite for greater con- 
cessions. And even today there are actually those in our 
country who would further appease Russia by making avail- 
able to her our industrial know-how and the secret of the 
atomic bomb! 

Is there anyone in this room who feels that Russia would 
be less difficult to get along with if she, and not we, had the 
secret of the bomb? Have those appeasers forgotten that 
Stalin and Hitler became partners in 1939, at which time 
Stalin said there was no reason why Communism and 
Naziism—which was actually the most highly developed 
form of Fascism—could not !ive together in the same world ? 
This partnership, by assuring Hitler of a one-front war, 


made World War II inevitable. 


The appeasers offer not the slightest assurance that Stalin 
would not use our industrial know-how and the secret of 
the atomic bomb against us if we made them available. On 
this matter of getting along with Stalin, President Roose- 
velt, crippled and in ill health, made three trips, hat in hand, 
to see and appease Stalin; President Truman went to see 
and appease Stalin; Winston Churchill made many trips to 
see and appease Stalin—and finally very vocally attested to 
their futility. So far from being appeased, Stalin, by every 
move he makes, continues to confirm what he said in his 
book: that Soviet Russia and industrial states cannot “con- 
tinue to exist” in the same world, and that “ultimately one 
or the other must conquer.” If Stalin is the victor, leaders 
of every nation on the face of the earth, including our own, 
will take their orders, not from the people who elected them 
to public office, but from Stalin’s Kremlin—and that only 
begins to suggest the probable concrete consequences to you 
and me as individuals! 

What should our government do about this threat to our 
existence as a free people? If it abandons wishful thinking 
and appeasement; if it establishes and adheres to an 
intelligent foreign policy; if it maintains an army, navy and 
air force commensurate with its responsibilities as a world 
power; if it presents to Russia the absolute certainty that it 
is so determined on ultimate peace and on freedom of the 
individual that it will wage another all-out war for them— 
then, and only then, will it have done its duty in preserving 
the Constitution against its foreign enemies. At the same 
time it will have rendered that new war far less probable. 

Our government, as a result of the vitality that still re- 
mains in our Constitution, is still intended to be only the 
voice of our people. The Constitution intended that our 
government’s acts should represent the collective judgment 
of our people. In practise, its acts tend to represent the col- 
lective judgment of those particular people who manage to 
make their judgments heard. 

If the preservation of all that we have is important to you, 
then make your judgments heard, and heard widely. Make 
them heard by direct communication to those who now 
purport to represent you. Make them heard by your vote 
in the elections of your representatives to come. Still more 
importantly, make them heard in your community now, and 
again and again prior to those elections, so that your fellow 
citizens, in crystallizing their views, may have the benefit 
of yours. 

Our fundamental liberties are at stake; there is actually 
being posed—both from within and from without—the seri- 
ous question of whether we will be able to remain a free 
people. 

Exert every last ounce of energy you can muster, avail 
yourselves of every last iota of influence you have over the 
thinking in your community, in shouldering the formidable 
and challenging task of preserving what our country still 
has; of keeping us all free men and women. 


A Greater Alma Mater 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY HAS THE CHANCE AND THE CHALLENGE 


By DR. MONROE E. DEUTSCH, Vice President and Provost of the University of California, Berkeley, California 
Delivered at the Commencement of Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif., June 4, 1946 


lems in the realm of collegiate education. These 
concern all institutions of higher learning, and in 
speaking of them I do not for a moment intend to imply that 
they are peculiar to Claremont Colleges—for they are not 


Tie are today certain well-nigh overwhelming prob- 


—or that this institution needs particularly to be reminded 
of them. But they concern all of us whose lives are spent 
in educational work, and indeed all Americans, since their 
solution is of the very greatest moment to the people of this 
land and (I sincerely believe) to mankind as a whole. 
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It was not long ago that the colleges of the country were 
seriously worried as to their enrollment, and consequently, 
their financial security. Those institutions were deemed lucky 
which had detachments of V-12’s or A.S.T.P.’s or WACS or 
WAVES upon their campuses for instruction and mainte- 
nance. 

Now of a sudden the picture has changed completely, The 
question today is, instead, for how many students we can care, 
and it is certain that each and every college in the land will 
have to strain itself if we are to accept the multitudes now 
pressing to enter our halls. It is by no means a case of “Too 
Little and Too Late,” but, on the contrary, of ““Too Many 
and Too Soon.” For by no means all of our many professors 
serving in the armed forces, or in governmental offices, or 
in scientific research connected with warfare had returned to 
us when the throngs began to pour in. 

They were made up both of the civilian students not 
chosen for military service and of the GI’s returning from 
almost every conceivable part of the globe. And to cap it all, 
we Californians had in five years the astounding increase of at 
least two million in the population of the State, an increase 
naturally reflected in the number seeking higher education. 

Starting as a trickle, it has become a veritable flood. It is 
estimated that 250,000 veterans will seek admission to Cali- 
fornia colleges and universities this fall. 

And the problem is rendered infinitely more acute by sev- 
eral factors. In the first place, the war years have deprived 
us of the college teachers whom normally that period would 
have added to the total, as well as in replacement of those 
who had passed away or been retired. In the second place, 
the housing shortage added yet more difficulties. All sorts 
of devices have been employed to meet the situation. War- 
workers’ dwellings, army barracks, quonset huts, trailers— 
these are among the means used to expand housing facilities. 
In the third place, even where colleges have money to erect 
much-needed academic buildings and dormitories, they can- 
not obtain priorities to do so, despite the fact that it is the 
influx of veterans which is making additions imperative now. 

These are the hurdles—and they are indeed high ones. But 
they must be surmounted—somehow. For the GI’s constitute 
the very group of young men and women whose education 
was brought to a sudden stop by the war, and to whom as a 
result we all owe a debt, and a great debt. Some have suf- 
tered physically and will never be completely restored to 
health and strength. But whether they have so suffered or 
not, they have placed three or four years at the service of 
their country and fought and stood guard for us against the 
forces which sought the overthrow of the kind of life which 
we know and love. There is a debt to them—and this our 
country is trying. in some measure to repay. Besides this, 
however, just because of that hiatus of some four years, we 
must make up for it by training yet more lawyers, teachers, 
public servants, agriculturists, and those in a host of other 
fields, than the normal crop of civilian entrants would pro- 
duce. In other words, society in its own selfish behalf needs 
these additional college graduates. 

We find, however, that the GI's, instead of scattering 
among the many colleges of the country, tend to concentrate 
in a relatively small number of institutions. This is bad both 
for them and for the colleges. I trust everything possible 
will be done to distribute them widely among the many 
colleges of the land. 

But our difficulties do not come singly. At-the very time 
that we have a host of veterans seeking to gain admission, 
students from almost every part of the globe are also indi- 
cating their eagerness to study with us. It is stated that there 
are now 12,000 such foreign students in our colleges, and we 
are told that if we will accept them, we shall have between 
forty and fifty thousand in our institutions of higher learning 


in the year 1946-47. They do literally come from all parts 
of the globe. Many seek to study with us because of the 
condition in which the Germans or the Japanese have left 
their universities. In some instances, the buildings were 
actually levelled to the ground by artillery shells or bombs 
dropped from planes. Their libraries were often either de- 
stroyed or stolen by the brutal conquerors. Equipment was 
practically always carried away to be used by the victors. 
Sometimes the destruction was based on pure vandalism, 
sometimes it was intended to deprive the victims of the means 
of restoring their intellectual life. From China to Poland, 
it is easy to find examples of such deeds. It will be long 
before their universities can be physically rebuilt, their librar- 
ies and laboratories equipped. More important, however, has 
been the effect upon their faculties. Many, far too many, 
perished—often in concentration camps or before firing 
squads; some have suffered so greatly that resumption of 
their activities is difficult or even impossible; in other cases, 
as a result of their maltreatment, the intellectual pace has 
been slowed down. To this, add the fact that these nations 
have for an even longer period than we forced their young 
people to turn to arms instead of books or laboratories and 
that a far larger percentage of their youths made the supreme 
sacrifice; this makes them even less able to supplement their 
faculties than we are. 

Besides, during the years between 1939 and 1945 in so 
many of the lands there was established an impenetrable wall, 
cutting them off from the outside world and the activities of 
mankind. 

So these people are turning to us in a land whose colleges 
are intact, not even a window broken by artillery concussion, 
whose faculties are far more nearly complete than those 
abroad, whose libraries and laboratories have suffered abso- 
lutely no losses, that we may give their young people the 
education that they cannot possibly secure in their native 
lands. 

Those who have suffered under Nazi tyranny would not 
dream of sending their young men and women to German 
universities if they could, nor would the Chinese wish for a 
moment that their sons and daughters should study in Tokyo. 

We ourselves see the need of replenishing our group of 
trained and educated men and women. How much greater 
is it in lands like Holland and Belgium or Poland or Czecho- 
Slovakia! They desperately need well-equipped technicians 
in a host of fields, but they also need men and women edu- 
cated in the humanities and the social sciences. It is from 
this latter group that their teachers, their administrators, their 
public officials will in largest measure come. Let us not for- 
get, for example, that Thomas G. Masaryk, Czecho-Slovak- 
ia’s great founder and president, one of the world’s noblest 
figures, was a professor of philosophy. There is a great 
danger that in our emphasis on radar and nuclear energy, 
mankind will think that no other knowledge is of worth. But 
these, powerful as they are, are but man’s tools, and it is he 
who will determine whether they are used for good or ill. 
Man is and must be the one to make the determination—and 
this, fortunately, is shaped by many influences that are not 
physical. 

Yet it is unquestionably our efficiency, our extraordinary 
productive power that has caused such nations as Turkey to 
propose to send a host of students to us. 

From Africa, from Asia, from Europe they seek to come. 
They come from lands that bore the brunt of the war in 
which they were allied to us, suffering merely because geog- 
raphy placed them near the enemy; while we were remote. 
They made great sacrifices of life in our common cause. 
They lost homes, they lost churches, they lost universities. 
Starvation hovers over their lands. Shall we not help their 
peoples to recovery and restoration by training their chosen 
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young men and women? Remember too, that it is by the 
civilization, the scholarship, yes, the universities of those 
lands—Italy, England, France—that ours have been nur- 
tured: without Oxford and Cambridge what would Harvard 
and Yale have been? This is our opportunity to repay a debt 
that goes back seven long centuries. 

It is, moreover, a debt to the lands from which we have 
drawn our own blood and our inheritance. 

Think of the glory that is ours in having all lands turr 
to us, fledgling in the family cf nations, to be their teacher. 

Think what it will mean in the future in the relations of 
these peoples to us, that their leaders have lived among us, 
have studied with us, have come to know us; and that we 
have known and understood them. Our leaders and theirs 
may well have studied together at Claremont or in Berkeley, 
at Cambridge or Chicago, and have become friends and inti- 
mates. 

But even more than all this is involved. The intermingling 
of the chosen young men and women from all parts of the 
globe will make our colleges veritable international centers 
where Turk and Chinese, English and Indian will meet as 
human beings face to face. 

What better can we do toward making and cementing one 
world? What better can we do for world peace? 

Our educational problems are indeed great—hosts of 
veterans eager to secure their deferred college training, 
throngs of foreigners seeking to obtain the education which 
has become so inadequate in their homelands. And yet both 
groups need us; both groups are made up of the future 
leadership of the world. 

We must strain our resources to the utmost to care for 
them—and yet we must see to it that in trying to meet the 
needs of the many we do not dilute our product; for that 
would be no kindness to either veteran or foreign student. 
We should then be faithless to our trust. 

At the same time we must not forget the students who 
come to us directly from secondary schools. They are the 
group who under normal conditions constitute our whole 
student body or nearly so. They are no less worthy of our 
help than their predecessors and must not be thrust aside. 
That they are not veterans is due to no fault of their own, 
but primarily to age. We have no reason to think they will 
fail to take advantage of higher education to the fullest, and 
these normal students must not be overlooked as the tide of 
other students rolls in. 

The burden is a heavy one, but rightly considered it is a 
challenge such as has never, I believe, come to any educa- 
tional system. If we turn our backs on it we shall have cast 
aside the greatest opportunity that will ever come to us to 
shape the world. The old world, our teacher and our mother, 
now comes to us to help and aid her. We cannot refuse. 

To meet this huge triple burden many hitherto unused 
devices must be employed. Classes must be scattered over all 
the hours of the day, and not (as has been the practice in 
some institutions) concentrated at certain periods regarded 
as most pleasant both by faculty and students. I see no reason 
why Saturday should not be used as fully as Friday, despite 
the fact that football games fall on the former day. Indeed, 
night classes should not be regarded as out of consideration. 
If young men and women, after working all day in offices or 
shops, have found it not only possible but valuable to go to 
night classes offered by school systems or adult education 
centers, I see no reason why college students should not 
attend some of their classes between seven and ten P.M. 
All this will, I admit, interfere with many interesting activi- 
ties of our colleges—athletics, dances, club meetings and the 
like—but something is at stake infinitely greater than any 
of these—and that is the primary function of our colleges and 
universities. 






And we have found that our returning GI’s, though no re- 
cluses by any means, have come back with maturity and seri- 
ousness of purpose that makes them see these extra-curricular 
activities in a better perspective than pre-war students. I 
hasten to say that I am not undervaluing such activities but 
merely trying to hint that many college students overvalue 
them. Our faculty reports that the academic record of the 
veterans is higher than that of non-veterans, and this same 
statement is made on other campuses as well. 

Indeed, I have the feeling—at least the hope—that the 
attitude of the GI’s may influence that of the entire student 
body and cause these years to mark the end of one epoch in 
collegiate life and the beginning of another. Mark you—l 
said it was a hope. 

And surely the presence of foreign students among us will 
not only be of inestimable value to them and their peoples, 
but should in and of itself constitute the best form of educa- 
tion for our students and ourselves. I know that during the 
United Nations conference in San Francisco it meant much 
to us to meet the representatives of foreign lands—and there 
were times (shall I whisper it?) when we felt a bit ashamed 
of some of our own by comparison. I recall for example a 
member of the delegation from Iran whom I heard speak. 
He was a professor of philosophy in one of their universities 
and had been trained in Germany; his English was excellent. 
More important, however, was the noble tone of his ad- 
dress, its lofty idealism. How many of us previously had had 
an opportunity to meet anyone from Iran? I know that as 
far as I am concerned, Iran is now more than merely a name 
for the land once called Persia and today the subject of 
discussion before the Security Council of the United Nations. 

I even hazard the belief that the education of Americans 
through the presence among us of students from Turkey or 
China or even France or England will be enriched and they 
will acquire far more than most of our fellow countrymen 
have learned of those lands in their fleeting glimpses as they 
darted through them; these saw merely externals—streets, 
buildings, churches, palaces—but in the inability of most of 
them to speak the languages of the people, there existed a 
barrier to a real understanding of those among whom they 
were travelling. However, when for a year or two or three, 
these students live among us, speaking to us face to face, 
we shall be able to look into the mind and spirit of their 
people. 

We need this, too, to prevent a swing toward isolationism. 
If our thoughts concerning a foreign land or people are based 
wholly on what our newspapers say—or rather what the one 
newspaper that we regularly read, says,—our point of view 
is likely to be distorted by the way in which the news is 
“played up” (to speak in newspaper language) and by the 
phraseology of the headlines, which have far greater effect 
than we dream. 

It is so easy to justify our own actions from the standpoint 
of self-interest and to condemn our sister nations if they 
proceed on what appears at least the same basis. If our 
belief in one world is not merely rhetorical, if we are con- 
vinced that on the success of the United Nations rests the 
peace—nay, even the very existence of our world—we must 
all be ready to look at problems from a world point of view 
and not merely a personal and selfish one. Easy is it to be 
moved by the starvation and suffering in Europe and Asia, 
and even to make some slight sacrifices that the millions who 
are in dire famine may obtain a bit of food to keep soul and 
body together. It is not hard to make such suffering visible 
to us. But when questions of loans and tariffs and bases are 
under discussion, it is not so simple for the man on the street 
to see it as other than an effort by some European “slicker” 
to put it over on guileless Uncle Sam, the boy from the 
country. In short, the plea for human understanding and 
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brotherhood which poets and prophets and seers have re- 
peated again and again throughout the centuries, has by no 
means penetrated to the hearts of mankind; self still comes 
first, and islationism is the natural offspring. 

For that reason the presence among us of students from all 
parts of the world is perhaps as important to us as it is to 
the peoples of whom they are a part. 

They do not wish to be treated either as something strange 
or exotic on the one hand, or subjected to the indecent dis- 
criminations which we have erected against those whose skins 
are black or yellow. Discrimination, whether based on an- 
cestry, creed, race or color, is incompatible with the very 
basis of democracy, is incompatible with the teachings of 
Christianity and Judaism. Indeed, if college students coming 
to us from China are to be treated as inferiors, are to be 
denied abodes because of color, are to be refused admission 
to hotels and restaurants, far better would it be that they 
should never come to us, than that in their very persons they 
should be made to suffer from the arrogant superiority com- 
plex of our people. Absurd it is when one thinks of it, that 
we, made up of peoples from all quarters of the globe, all 
colors, all creeds, should for a moment conceive that we are 
a superior race. Our very heterogeneity should be our pride, 
for we have within us traits derived from all the peoples of 
the globe. Indeed, we should rather remember that our 
ancestors all came here for escape—escape from religious 
persecution, or from a caste system that denied them a chance, 
or from dire poverty. They were not a chosen people, save 
in the courage with which they tore up their roots and faced 
the hazards of sea and land and the uncertainties of a new 
life. 

But if we, living together in close association, cannot break 
down the barriers of discrimination, how hopeless it would 
be to think of a human brotherhood stretching about the en- 
tire globe! And if this should prove hopeless, of how little 
avail would organizations of states and governments be! 
Shall markind wait with fear and trembling until the next 
dispute between powerful states brings us to the verge of war, 
and the horrible weapons which science has placed in their 
hands are poised, ready to wipe out cities and states in a few 
moments? Surely mankind has enough intelligence to devise 
methods to live in peace; if not, perhaps we deserve to be 
destroyed. 

But |, for one, shall not give up hope. And I feel that a 
most potent factor in building threads (at least) of under- 
standing between the peoples of the earth will be the presence 
among us of those from all quarters of the globe, who will 
live among us, study with us, come to know us better and 
enable us to know them. 

At the same time does not all this indicate the need in our 
educational systems of something in addition to technical and 
scientific training? International understanding must rest 
upon knowledge. Let us realize that this is based on study 
of the history, the geography, the economic conditions of a 
people, and also their language and supremely through their 





literature. A fluent reading knowledge of a foreign tongue 
opens the doors to an understanding of a people as nothing else 
does; it enables one not only to see what they are thinking 
today, but what their great minds have said throughout the 
centuries. It will free us, as nothing else can, from the con- 
tempt that is sometimes felt for those who live differently 
from ourselves, a contempt manifest in the attitude of some 
of our American soldiers in the armies of occupation in 
Europe. Even as ice-cream sodas and soda crackers are not 
necessarily the acme of foods, so our ways; of living do not 
necessarily mean a nobler civilization. The status of music 
and art, of philosophy and the drama, of literature and 
science, is really far more significant. 

We have much—very much—to contribute to mankind; 
while democracy among us still needs to function better, still 
it offers to many peoples of mankind a vision of a kind of 
government far better than their own. There is, too, a 
friendliness and kindness among us which are truly demo- 
cratic; they do not go as far as they should toward all ele- 
ments of our population, but as far as they go, they strike a 
European as warmer and more spontaneous than the attitudes 
with which he is familiar. 


We are a peace-loving people; we do not fight unless we 
have to. Indeed, sometimes we are late in realizing the tides 
in human affairs that will inevitably draw us in. And again 
we do not realize that peace in and of itself is not the 
supreme good, but only a means to it. Our Bill of Rights is 
a document of significance, despite the Ku Klux Klans, the 
Silver Shirts, and the other organizations whose un-Amer- 
icanism somehow escapes the notice of certain legislative com- 
mittees. We have still a long distance to go, but we are on 
the right road. 


Such things will our foreign visitors learn, even as we will 
learn much from them. 


And perhaps it is even more important for the GI’s than 
for the rest of us. For it is clear that for some years to come 
into their hands will be committed the helm of our ship. Too 
often the glimpses they have had of foreign lands have been 
so brief and so much concentrated on its worst aspects that 
association with its best representatives will be even more 
important in giving them a better balanced view of foreign 
peoples. 

And so, in pointing out the great problems confronting 
our colleges, I am at the same time indicating the great 
opportunity that is before them, the opportunity to play the 
most significant of parts in training our nation’s leaders and 
in educating those who will build up the stricken lands in 
all parts of the world, and above all in binding together men 
and women all over the globe in bonds of understanding, 
friendship, and indeed brotherhood. ‘Che American university 
has the chance and the challenge to become the 4/ma Mater 
of sons and daughters from all climes and all lands. It is a 
chance that comes but once in the life of the world. We must 
not fail it. 


The Battle of Smokestacks 


IT WON THE WAR, IT WILL WIN THE PEACE 
By CHARLES E. WILSON, President, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Delivered before the New York Sales Executive 


T has been a little over four years since I have had the 
opportunity of speaking before this group—tour of the 
strangest, most critical, and most colossal years—to give 

Hollywood language its due—that men can imagine. I am sure 
that all of you have had the experience, at one time or another, 


Club, New York, N. Y., September 10, 1946 


of reading “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” 
or some equally time-leveling historical work, which from 
the vantage-point of centuries leads us to look upon recur- 
ring violence as a regular and almost functional thing. 
Wars, empires, and the men who win and lose them have 
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their dimensions cut down by this critical process until they 
become barely perceptible bumps on the vast expanse of time. 
It may be that what we have just passed through may be- 
come another of those bumps, and that future historians can 
reduce Hitler and Hiroshima and the blitz to fine print 
references in an appendix, but you and I certainly will 
never have that trouble. It may even be that the descend- 
ants of the same kids who had trouble distinguishing the 
two Adamses and the two Harrisons, among the chief ex- 
ecutives of the United States, will have trouble distinguish- 
ing the two Roosevelts. That is even harder to believe, but 
time does strange things. 

The reason that I recall the other occasion so clearly is 
that it was a very uncomfortable time for me, and so is this, 
but not to the same extent and for different reasons. 

In 1942 we were teetering on the edge of what could 
only be a long, shattering conflict, the final outcome of which 
was hidden from us. But the entire world was involved. 
Years of hard physical struggle were ahead of us, and mil- 
lions of tons of production. Although we had no way of 
measuring the confusion, or the depths and extent of the 
problems ahead, there was one thing that was very clear: the 
salesman was out of a job. The marketplace was going to 
be closed for a long, long time, and it might never re-open. 
The amazing special talents of selling, which more than any- 
thing else characterize America and set it off from every 
other country in the world, were not going to be very useful. 

In the face of this tragic situation my own dilemma was 
very small, but the discomfort was very real. The Sales 
Executive Club of New York was playing host to a national 
conference of selling experts, and I suppose I was there 
because under normal conditions I represented an organiza- 
tion that manufactured more than 200,000 separate products 
and services that had to be sold. But the lights were even 
then going out, the handwriting was on the wall, the selling 
experts were respectfully listening—and there just didn’t 
seem to be anything to say. What I needed was an urgent 
telephone call that would take me off the spot. 

Actually it was not just this little incident I have been 
describing that was important, but the fact that businessmen 
all over the country were waiting for a telephone call, and 
it didn’t come. Finally all had to sit down together and 
face some facts, and while it may not have been pleasant, it 
was a sign of maturity. We had come of age since the last 
war, and we were no longer children economically. In every 
business across the land there was growing—separate and 
distinct from the call to arms—a sense of responsibility for 
the various enterprises of which we were a part. We had 
not yet begun to fight seriously at home or abroad, we didn’t 
even know that we were going to win, and yet American 
men of business were already looking to the postwar years. 
True, they were a little ashamed to be doing it, because it 
didn’t seem to be decent and patriotic to think or do anything 
that was not directly concerned with turning out ships and 
guns, but it was there just the same. The determination 
was part of everything we did, that not only were we going 
to win a war, somehow, but when it was over, we were go- 
ing to have something ready with which to carry on. More 
important than parades and bonuses and celebrations and peace 
conferences were jobs, factories, homes, distribution systems, 
and well-defined opportunities for progress and better living. 

Things may not have turned out just the way we saw 
them, and even now it is too early to appraise our situation 
accurately. It is child’s play for special pleaders and Mon- 


day-morning quarterbacks to “prove” right now that things 
are in an awful mess, and that we are whirling towards an- 


other war at a dizzy pace. But the battle was more than 
half won back in the 1940's, in my estimation, when Ameri- 
can business found the courage and the intellect and the 
confidence to acknowledge its responsibility for its fellow 
man. It went in for self-analysis, it rubbed its depression 
scars, and put its best brains to work on future planning, 
determined to avoid the more tragic consequences of postwar 
hangover if that were humanly possible. 

Postwar planning was, of course, cold comfort four years 
ago to a salesman with nothing to sell. But he did what he 
could. He went into uniform in many cases. He went into 
factories and made things with his hands and with tools. 
He discovered that wonderful wartime activity of expedit- 
ing, and he went up and down the land, or maybe just up 
and dewn alleys, looking for nuts and bolts and parts and 
raw materials and manpower. Sometimes, like a lot of other 
Americans, he gave up his life. But most of the time he 
kept his knowledge and ingenuity, and added to it, and told 
himself that this could not last forever. Men who sell, as 
a class, have vision and tolerance and understanding, prob- 
ably because their profession makes them be so many differ- 
ent things to so many people. They are always on the 
offensive, pacing the scientist, the engineer, the manufac- 
turer; continually making factories too small and working 
hours too short, as they drive through the day. 

Men who sold goods knew that the war was going to be 
a battle of smokestacks, and they adapted themselves as best 
they could, and kept their eye on the ball. 1 say ‘“they’”— 
but I would guess that most of us in this room are numbered 
among such a group. We may be manufacturers, or de- 
signers, or researchers, but our interests are primarily in the 
movement of goods at a fair profit. The things we stand 
for, the rules we live by, are readily ascertainable. There is 
nothing very complex about our familiar business cycle. We 
decided, along about 1941, that there must be no retreat 
from the high mark of our industrial activity when the war 
was over, and the main thing we worried about was unem- 
ployment. The whole postwar planning program was drafted 
in terms of jobs, because jobs meant purchasing power and 
contentment. As time went along we became highly inter- 
ested in new materials and new devices—light metals, plas- 
tics, electronics—and our interest stemmed from the belief 
that these would mean more jobs. We foresaw that thing 
we have come to know as reconversion, and I think that 
American industry performed one of the finest jobs in its 
history in planning reconversion, regardless of how it has 
turned out. Inefficient operations were recharted, new 
ground and new plants acquired, plans were made for new 
machines and for better arrangement of old ones, markets 
were probed, and distribution machinery tightened up. 

Most of us had our eyes on these things: taking back the 
millions of men in the armed forces, retraining them where 
necessary, and putting them as fast as possible into civilian 
harness where they would have job security; second, increas- 
ing our productive efficiency so that costs could be cut and 
prices lowered, to the end that there might be greater dis- 
tribution of goods and services; third, improving the distri- 
bution machinery itself, providing for a fairer division of 
the margin between sales price and manufacturing cost, 
eliminating some of the wastes that had grown into the sys- 
tem, and immeasurably broadening our markets. The angle 
from which all of this was attacked, the real problem upper- 
most in our minds, was the provision of employment for all 
who wanted to work. Industry thought it knew more about 
the way its own system worked than any outside group 
could possibly know, and it was prepared to make the most 
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of its opportunity to show its stuff to the unbelievers, the 
cynics, and the academic adventurers. 

Then something happened. While we were calling sig- 
nals, somebody stole the ball. Somebody still Aas the ball. 
To the rest of the world we appear to be just a little ridicu- 
We still have our fine team. We still have our plans 
to drive ahead and they are almost as sound as they ever 
were, but the maddening thing to most of us sitting on the 
management bench is the sense of delay and frustration, be- 
cause we have not been defeated, but just thrown off bal- 
ance. If there was one thing that none of us were worry- 
ing about, it was our ability to produce. That was beyond 
question as late as a year ago, for had we not produced our 
enemies right off the map, with steel and glass and rubber 
and gasoline, with planes and tanks and ships and shells, 
with ingenious and unheard-of devices such as radar and jet 
propulsion and finally the atomic bomb itself? Produce? 
That would be childishly easy with our magnificent new 
plant, or so it seemed. 

Of course we knew it would not be quite as well-oiled 
and automatic an operation as it appeared to be on paper, 


lous. 


of material and parts, and low production. Not so long 
ago we almost ran out of copper, and no one has yet figured 
out how you can run an electrical manufacturing company 
without copper. That was just after we almost ran out of 
steel. Now the copper supply is getting better and we are 
short of steel again. But seriously, there is just one com- 
modity that is even more precious and vital in the electrical 
industry than steel and copper, and we have more of that 
today, of a higher quality, than we ever had since Thomas 
Alva Edison sat peering through the night hours at Menlo 
Park some 67 years ago at the first successful incandescent 
lamp. That commodity is enthusiasm and faith in the fu- 
ture. It would not be difficult for me, with the resources 
at my command, to marshal enough figures and failures and 
frustrations to paint a very discouraging picture of American 
industry and enterprise. Yes, we have had a year of strikes. 
Yes, prices are inflated. Yes, there are too many of our fel- 
low countrymen who seem to be more interested in security 
than they are in opportunity, more afraid of the atom bomb 
than they are excited by the promise of atomic energy. Yes, 
there is a continuing ‘shortage of white shirts and straight 


no matter how great was the demand for goods on the part 
of a war-starved consuming public, no matter how comfort- 
ing the backlog of savings which would pour forth in a golden 


whisky and prime beef. Yes, we seem to have a rising wave 
of crime, international vituperation, and domestic commu- 
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stream. Wartime controls could not be cast off all at once. 
There would have to be some restraint exercised, and some 
healthy examples set, if we were to keep prices in line. We 
might have to scratch around for raw materials and parts 
at first, until things became organized and set into a peace- 
time groove. The competitive picture was bound to be un- 
settled, with newcomers in the field. There would be initial 
inefficiency as new hands took over and new assembly lines 
took shape. But certainly none of this was serious, because 
we would all pull together. We could not afford to do 
otherwise. Nothing else made sense, and there was a vast 
amount of work to be done. 

But it just didn’t work out. Today, more than a year 
after VJ Day, our shelves and showrooms, if not empty, are 
tantalizingly unfilled. Homeless American families tramp 
the streets with money in their pockets looking for a place 
to live. The black market in food and other commodities 
is a commonplace. Manufacturing plants jerk along spas- 
modically, occasionally coming to a dead halt as they run 
out of steel, or copper, or glass. Advertising and promotion 
falters, groping for the products which it should be helping 
to sell, and finding nothing. And, finally, this is 
where I came in, because after four years here I am back 
with you, wanting to talk with you about selling, but there 
is not much to sell, and I am uncomfortable all over again. 

The last time we arrived at this impasse, and were wait- 
ing for the telephone to ring to save us embarrassment, we 
eventually wound up with something good. Not you and 
I personally, but others like us, all over the country. Per- 
haps we—you who want to get this machine of ours into 
motion—can come up with something again. Once more I 
believe we are faced with a battle of smokestacks. Just as 
we were able to make our victory possible with unprece- 
dented production, so we can beat out the doldrums of 
industrial unrest and peacetime sickness with the same kind 
of remedy. I am afraid that I am one of the world’s cham- 
pion optimists, where American industrial production is con- 
cerned, although I will admit that there are many days when 
I wonder how I get that way. Those are the days when I take 
a look at the figures and see that on one side we have high 
employment, high costs, and high ambitions, balanced on the 
other side by low prices, low efficiency curves, low supplies 


nism. In view of this alarming situation, the General Elec- 
tric Company, for one, plans to employ more people, in more 
plants across the United States, at higher wages, and drive 
for more business than ever before in its history. Further- 
more, we expect to have plenty of company, and we cordially 
invite you to come along for the ride, helping us to produce 
more goods, for more people, at less cost. 

Salesmen who wanted to help did find something to sell 
during the catastrophic war years. As you are well aware 
from our own experiences, they sold their fellow citizens 
courage in the dark days, confidence in American ingenuity 
and hard work, pride in achievement, and the old virtues of 
sacrifice and teamwork. In the disappointing months since the 
war's end, we have found new things to sell each other, and 
I hope we shall not forget them as our machinery gathers 
speed and begins to sing again. 

For example, out of trouble we have gained a new aware- 
ness of what makes a business enterprise, something we must 
have known all along but were perhaps too busy to acknow!l- 
edge properly. A company is not just physical—so many 
human beings who labor, so many others who put up capi- 
tal, so many buildings and machines and contractual obli- 
gations. It is also a highly organic social entity which keeps 
house in a community, pays taxes, keeps its grass cut and its 
hedge trimmed, merits the respect of its neighbors, and needs 
their friendship and understanding. It will get only what 
it deserves to get by its conduct, and no more nor less. Too 
often, it seems to me, even after we have become aware of 
our social obligations, have we tried to discharge them in a 
cold and ineffective manner, along mass production lines. 
When we tried to explain ourselves to our fellow citizens 
we used a sound truck when we should have been talking 
across the back fence. We were apt to employ the same 
megaphone technique when we addressed employees and 
stockholders and customers. The trick is this, to put it 
simply: as long as you do your talking from behind a loud- 
speaker or a headline, nobody but the crackpots bother to 
answer. If you want help, and understanding, you have to 
talk to one man, or one family, at a time. That way, you 
find out a few things about yourself. You will get answers. 

It is not easy for a corporation to carry on a two-way con- 
versation, or get on a next-door-neighbor footing, but we are 
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working at it. If we can sell the idea to 150,000 employees, 
more or less, that gives us 150,000 back fences to hang over, 
and 150,000 front porches to sit on, in the places where we 
do our business. 

Here is another thought for your consideration, as sales- 
men. There is the old saw that time heals all things, but 
usually it isn’t just time alone that gets in the healing work; 
it is time plus preoccupation with something else. I have 
a hunch that we are suffering from an overdose of “one 
world” doctrine, and Americans who normally were occu- 
pied by such great issues as the price of corn in lowa, or 
how to get off jury duty in Milwaukee, were suddenly given 
the world for breakfast and urged to get on intimate terms 
with Balkan politics, Chinese Communists, and various eco- 
nomic problems of the British Empire. For the last few 
years the age-old headaches of Europe and Asia have been 
grafted onto us willy-nilly. With the Atlantic Charter in 
one hand and a copy of “Life” magazine in the other, ‘we 
became world citizens before we could catch our breath. 
Large American families were likely to find themselves 
represented by offspring in both the Pacific and the European 
theaters simultaneously. Isolationism became not very fash- 
ionable while a shooting war was on. As a consequence of 
all this, perhaps we are unduly influenced, and therefore 
unduly depressed, by the daily crises among the United 
Nations and their erstwhile opponents. We hardly have 
time to unfurrow our brow and close our mouths from the 
shock of this morning’s Moscow pronouncement before the 
afternoon’s blast from another capital ties us in painful 
knots. 

Without frivolity, and with due concern for the state of 
the postwar world, I should like to be reminded every so 
often that Molotov, after all, may yet turn out to be only a 
trick name for a short vodka, and Tito still another col- 
umnist for the New York Post. It is true that there are 
tragically serious decisions to be made before we can ever 
approach the peace we hoped we would get, and you and I 
as ordinary subway riders cannot brush them off. Perhaps 
we will be able, in our small way, to influence those deci- 
sions. But do not let us discount that expression—“in a 
small way”—because it is important. The thing that Amer- 
icans do best, in a small way, is to go about their business 
as usual. “Business as usual” is one more of those ex- 
pressions or concepts that have come to be regarded as indi- 
cating a stupid and prov cial outlook. There is a British 
expression very comparable to it, known as “muddling 
through,” and in two world wars it was spoken of very 
contemptuously by the most important power in central Eu- 
rope, and today those same central Europeans have only to 
raise their eyes from the broken streets of Berlin and Ham- 
burg and Munich and observe how their cities have been tum- 
bled about their ears and their dead counted in millions, 
just because they never really understood the miracles that 
could be wrought by a policy of muddling through, with 
every man, in his small way, voluntarily contributing his 
share to victory. 

The bitter violence that encumbers the Trieste settlement, 
the nightmare of a starving and beaten Europe facing bil- 
lions in reparations, and the strangling hostility being born 
on the other side of the Soviet iron curtain—these are mat- 
ters that will not immediately be settled, today or next 
month, even by diplomats, much less by you and me. Let 
us cultivate our garden, as Voltaire said, and see whether 
by such small measures we will not in the final reckoning 
turn out to be the real diplomats after all. If we cannot 


heal Europe and Asia this week, let us at least keep our 





machine shop, or our peanut stand, or our rolling mill, go- 
ing. Perhaps we can inch up the production a little, turn 
out a few more products, employ a few more men. Every 
inch thus gained is an inch along the road to stability, and 
a stable United States, with smokestacks going and cash 
registers ringing, speaks with more authority in the councils 
of the world than all the quarreling commissars and marshals 
and foreign ministers that can be packed into the halls of 
the Luxembourg palace. The stomach is mightier than the 
sword; the expense account more potent than the ultimatum; 
and a bill of lading fills out a better economic “straight” 
than a bill of reparations. Personally | am not ashamed 
to enlist, for awhile at least, under the banner of “business 
as usual,” and leave the grandiose and cosmic business of 
world diplomacy to those appointed to do it. 

This should be our economic preoccupation until the eco- 
nomic world body becomes a little more dehydrated. Many 
of us who are dizzy from contemplating the international 
effect of the American dollar as measured by the billion will 
sleep better nights if we get back to contemplating the Amer- 
ican dollar one at a time. That is more familiar ground. 
The atom bomb would be far less of a threat to world peace 
if we could find some way of bombing the restless and 
hungry peoples of Europe with modern plumbing or electri- 
cal appliances—at a reasonable profit. 

Meanwhile, how are we doing, here at home? Certainly 
not as well as any of us expected and hoped that we would, 
but our difficulties and daily setbacks, coming on the heels— 
I hope it was the heels—of the greatest wave of costly strikes 
in our history serve to obscure the small, sound gains that 
are being made here and there. In our company we are still 
manufacturing certain items at a loss—but not at as great 
a loss as was the case awhile ago. In counting our bless- 
ings we have to begin at the small end, and perhaps we 
should be happy just to be making things at all. The other 
day in one of our factories I came across a manager of manu- 
facturing who has been growing noticeably older this sum- 
mer trying to get some assembly lines organized. Before 
the war he probably wouldn’t have looked up as he walked 
past a conveyor bristling with hundreds of half-assembled 
equipments, but on this day he was leaning against a pillar, 
tired but happy, like a five-year-old at the end of a birthday 
party, watching a handful of men assembling a machine. 
“They’re actually making something,” he said. “It’s almost 
finished. We have all the parts for it we need today, even 
if we run out tomorrow. Over there we have some lumber 
to crate it up, and we are going to ship it out. Somebody is 
going to sell it, and somebody is going to buy it and use it. 
I had to look all over the plant to find something that was 
actually being finished, but there she is!” 

You could look at him, in my position, knowing the heart- 
breaking interruptions, the frustrating shortages, the high 
costs, and the pitiful little volume, and say to yourself, “Boy, 
this is bad!” But somehow I found it good. It was the 
best thing I had seen all day, and right there I had all the 
confidence and enthusiasm of a farmer who watches the 
seed being put in the ground and knows that with patience, 
luck, skill, and a large helping of honest toil, he is going to 
have a bumper crop. We are again going to have bumper 
industrial crops in America, before too long, because a lot 
of earnest men with their mind on their business and deter- 
mination in their hearts are in there pitching. In our com- 
pany again, we have been measuring our disappointment by 
a pretty, big yardstick, it occurred to me the other day. It 
was not the old pre-war yardstick of production, because in 
terms of that we have already exceeded our best pre-war 
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figures in some lines. What we have been using is a brand 
new postwar yardstick, and the calibrations on it are a lot 
farther apart. We threw the other one away and I hope 
we never have to go look for it. 

Our people engaged in the distribution of consumer prod- 
uct lines have begun to report little things that I believe are 
important to all of us salesmen. The other day I heard 
some actual instances of hastily-inanufactured products, 
thrown together to tap the starved market by a fly-by-night 
operator. They were priced high, of course, but they didn’t 
sell. ‘That was surprising enough in itself, as we have been 
led to believe that people today will buy anything. Those 
devices were then marked down so that the dealers wouldn’t 
have to return them, and still they didn’t sell. 1 think this 
comes under the handwriting-on-the-wall department and 
we will do well to remember it. Our surveys have very 
definitely shown us that today there is a marked preference 
for, and demand for, branded merchandise. They have also 
shown us that the buyer in this market, instead of slapping 
down his cash and carrying away his gadget, is showing 
considerable interest in quality of construction, materials, 
and performance before he makes a purchase. I hope none 
of you are dismayed by such reports. I hope you welcome 
them, as we do, because the careful and exacting buyer who 
knows what he wants has never penalized a company yet 
that didn’t deserve to be penalized. 

I am indebted to a recent issue of “Business Week” for 
some figures which perhaps many of you saw, on national 
employment. To me they seemed to establish two things— 
a cause for satisfaction and a warning. Here they are: 

In July, 1945, the total United States labor force num- 
bered 671% million persons, and in July of this year it num- 
bered 63 millions—a drop of 4% millions caused by women 
and emergency workers dropping out. The armed forces a 
year ago this summer numbered 12.3 millions, but by July, 
1946, they had dropped to 2.6 millions. That meant that 
the civil labor force had risen in a year from 55.2 to 60.4 
millions. During this year the farm labor force had hardly 
changed at all, whereas the non-farm group had increased 
3.8 millions, and the army of the unemployed had risen from 
one million to 2.3 millions. 
What this means is that despite the prophets and calamity- 
howlers who foresaw demobilization as disastrous to the 
American scene, some 9,700,000 members of the armed forces 
have been absorbed into civil life since VJ Day in a dramatic 
movement of epic proportions. You will also note that our 
total available labor force has been reduced in that year by 
4% million persons. It is pretty well established, as the 
statistician points out, that there is a normal unemployment 
in this country of two millions at almost any given time 
due to shitting of jobs and situations. The real gain in our 
labor force, figuring normal unemployment, will be less 
than two per cent, when all factors are considered, and with 
this barely augmented army of workers we are faced with a 
vast increase in the production of goods and services, on 
which the planners are pinning their hopes. This is the 
simple outline of the real challenge to American enterprise. 
Now we are feeling and fumbling our way up from strikes 
and shortages and various disjointed but temporary condi- 
tions, trying to attain a point that we once considered nor- 
mal. Paced by our intelligent planners, we are of course 
shooting far beyond that level. But at a given and deter- 
minable point we shall reach a manpower ceiling, and then 
the chips will be down and it will be up to all of us who 
compose the entity known as American industry to show the 
world something new, not only in productive efficiency but 


So much for the figures alone. 


in economical distribution. I have every confidence that we 
will deliver the goods when that time comes—and I mean 
deliver more goods, to more people, at less cost. You and I 
have seen in our lifetimes too many made-in-America 
miracles to be apprehensive over this one. We have the 
scientific research, the inventive genius, the engineering and 
manufacturing skill, and most of all the sheer dynamic force 
to achieve just such a goal. This is a very serious business, 
as you well know, and the peace of the whole world may 
depend on it, but even if it didn’t, I am convinced that we 
would probably do it anyway—yjust for the hell of it. 

We seein to have gone a long way in a very short time, 
considering that we began today by agreeing that we had 
nothing to sell and then wound up shooting the moon. On 
the other side of the ocean they just eat lunch. Over here 
we eat quickly so that we will have time to remake the 
world according to our own design before going back to the 
office. We are smiled at in international circles for that 
habit, because those who do the smiling don’t understand 
us, or appreciate that we long ago adopted this technique 
to keep us in training, to share our respective enthusiasms, to 
exchange experiences, and to sharpen us mentally so that 
we can go back and begin hitting the ball without too many 
practice swings. 

It is worth noting that no so long ago it was utterly im- 
possible for businessmen to get together to talk or listen on 
an occasion such as this without bringing Washington, the 
administration, the bureaucrats, or the rest of those over- 
worked words into every other sentence. Almost without 
our knowing it, a subtle change has taken place. Whether 
you like the present administration and approve of its poli- 
cies or not, it strikes me that Washington is once more be- 
coming a city on the Potomac, and less of an ever-present 
symbol of authority. Part of our recent confusion and grief 
can be attributed to the fact that we are being left to our 
own problems, and we are a little rusty at it. But we can 
learn not to lean. It will be pleasant to go around once 
more without carrying that little man on our back. I can 
visualize real management-labor negotiations, for instance, 
when the parties know that they have to have a meeting of 
the minds themselves, without recourse to any distant oracle. 
Significantly enough, the worst domestic mess that faces us 
today is the one in which there is a large measure of federal 
control—or rather, attempt at control—and that is home 
construction. The sooner we stop building those paper 
houses and begin driving a few nails, the sooner we will 
reach a solution. 

So I think we are going back to work, slowly but surely, 
with a great deal of backing and filling, but more and more 
concentrating on the familiar, substantial things which we 
understand because these are certainly the building blocks 
with which to rear an enduring peacetime world. It is 
comforting to live in a country where a window display or 
a sales meeting is important, where a man can make his liv- 
ing by ringing doorbells and asking “Have you read this?”, 
and where the new book that seems to be selling the most 
copies is about a cat that inherits the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
appears on Information Please. We are the people who 
love to hear Admiral Halsey tell the press that we will sail 
our ships “anywhere we damn please!”, not because we actu- 
ally have any hostile designs on foreign territory, but just 
because we love to hear that man talk. This is once more 
getting to be our kind of country. Let’s treat it right, with 
a little humor and a lot of respect and invest in it a great 
deal of hard work, and before your eyes, before you know it, 
we will be back on the beam. 
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the oil industry is essentially modern and young. 

Geologically, the history of oil formation and accu- 
mulation is measured in millions of years. The history of 
the extraction and use of petroleum in some of its forms 
extends back to the earliest civilizations known to archae- 
ologists. . 

During all the period, however, from the beginnings of 
the earliest recorded Eurasian civilizations until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century such meager quantities of 
oil as found their way through seeps to the surface of the 
earth were used for limited purposes. No significant or 
enduring progress was made in either the techniques of 
finding and processing oil or in the uses to which it was 
put; indeed, the principal uses had not been discovered. 

When, however, the lubrication requirements of an ex- 
panding machine economy inspired the search for some 
relatively abundant substitute for declining supplies of 
whale oil and other known lubricants, several American in- 
vestigators of the problem theorized that by drilling wells 
with techniques that had been developed for the drilling of 
salt wells it might be possible to obtain larger supplies of 
petroleum than those which seeped spontaneously to the 
surface of the earth. Colonel Drake tested this theory in 
1859 near Oil Creek in northern Pennsylvania. ‘The 
theory was proved; oil was produced in substantial quantity. 
Extensive uses for it were found as lubricant, as illuminant, 
as medicinal. Other wells were drilled. Other oil fields 
were discovered. From Pennsylvania the oil producing in- 
dustry spread rapidly westward and southward and within 
a few decades a major industry had come into being. Then 
tremendous possibilities were discovered in the use of 
petroleum products as liquid fuel for the propulsion of 
automotive vehicles. The oil age had been born. 

Within a space of 87 years that industry has developed 
to a point where production in the United States alone 
amounts to 250,000,000 tons per year. Petroleum products 
are employed not only for their prime uses as liquid fuel, 
as illuminant, and as lubricants, but also for other purposes 
too numerous and variegated to mention. 

About 1910 an overwhelmingly important development 
took place. It simultaneously occurred to many military 
strategists and planners that techniques of warfare would 
need to be modified to reflect the superiority of oil as fuel. 
The British Admiralty shifted from coal to oil. Plans were 
laid for the employment of gasoline-fired land and air vehi- 
cles. At the outbreak of World War I in 1914 a major 
shift had taken place in mechanical methods of waging war. 
As the war progressed it became more and more evident 
that oil was a determining factor; and the outcome of the 
war led to such statements by Allied statesmen as that “The 
Allies floated to victory upon a sea of oil”, and “A drop 
of oil was worth a drop of blood.” 

Thus petroleum was precipitated onto the center of the 
stage of world politics. During the period between World 
War I and World War II a continuing struggle went on 
among nations for control of strategically located oil re- 
sources. As World War II approached it became evident 
that planning of both offensive and defensive warfare would 


Te: history of oil goes back to remote antiquity; but 


take cognizance of the location of oil resources, of the pos- 
sibilities for quick seizure or neutralizatior of oil producing 
potentialities, and of what reliance could be placed upon 
synthetics and substitutes. As World War II moved on to 
its conclusion oil played a role of supreme importance. It 
could only provoke controversy to: assert that petroleum 
supplies were the main determining factor of the eventual 
outcome. It is beyond controversy, however, that a critical 
element in the defeat of Germany and Japan was the 
throttling of the precarious access to oil supplies which those 
nations enjoyed. 

Such is very briefly the past history of the oil industry. 


. As for its ultimate future, no one should assume that pe- 


troleum will occupy indefinitely the critical position it has 
held and now holds in the processes of industry and trans- 
port. Still less should anyone who is aware of the 
tempo of technical progress and senses the potentialities in- 
herent in the discovery of new sources of energy (I refer, 
of course, to atomic fission) walk with his eyes cast back- 
ward, assuming that the importance which oil has had in 
the last two wars it will have forever. No matter what 
technical developments of the future may do to the place 
of petroleum in peace and war, the importance of oil will 
be bound to decline simply because of its exhaustibility. 
Global shortage of oil resources is not imminent; but the 
oil that is now being extracted and consumed necessarily 
reduces the total supplies remaining, and eons of geological 
time would be needed to replace them. 

That is looking far into the future, however. Oil is at 
the present time, and for some considerable while into the 
future certainly will be, a major commodity and a major 
problem. During that period of time, whatever it may be, 
oil will continue to be a focal point of friction among na- 
tions, a source of conflict and of instability, unless the cir- 
cumstances which surround its ownership and development 
are most carefully studied and understood by nations intent 
upon preserving peace. It is imperative, therefore, that the 
nature of the political and economic problems that arise in 
connection with the control and use of the world’s oil be 
clearly understood and that such means as are available for 
minimizing conflict and instability be boldly employed. 

Let me review briefly the past and present foreign oil 
policy of the United States. Then, in the light of present 
and foreseeable future problems surrounding the oil indus- 
try, we can examine some factors likely to determine what 
our foreign oil policy in future years will be. 

Until about 1920 the petroleum industry did not enter 
significantly into the foreign relations of the United States. 
Abundant supplies of oil were available domestically and in- 
deed a substantial export business was developed. The 
Government from time to time intervened in protection of 
the right of American oil companies to do this export busi- 
ness in foreign countries on nondiscriminatory terms. Be- 
yond this, however, the oil industry went its own way and 
had little to do with the Government and the Government 
had little to do with it. 

After 1920, for a short while the apparent imminence of 
a decline in domestic reserves engendered keen interest on 
the part of American oil men and the American public in 
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the acquisition of foreign oil reserves by American compa- 
nies. To further this end, American oil operators sought 
concessions in various parts of the world, principally in 
Latin America, the Middle East, and the Dutch East 
Indies. Whenever in this process they encountered ob- 
stacles arising out of the apparent intention of other gov- 
ernments to award rights and privileges to develop oil on 
a basis that would discriminate against American capital, the 
Government, through the Department of State, intervened 
vigorously and effectively to insist on recognition and ap- 
plication of the “open door” principle of equal commercial 
opportunity. ‘The two most conspicuous and well known 
instances of this kind arose in the case of Mesopotamia 
(now Iraq) and the Dutch East Indies. There were others. 

After about 1925 public interest in foreign oil reserves 
began to wane. Phenomenal discoveries of new reserves 
were made within the United States and the ability of the 
American industry to bring in sensational fields in the mid- 
continent, in Texas and California, and in the Rocky Moun- 
tain states seemed to be without limit. During the late 
twenties and in the thirties, however, the American oil in- 
dustry continued to expand and to develop its foreign hold- 
ings, to find new oil reserves and to acquire new rights in 
Venezuela and Colombia and throughout Latin America. 
Additional concessionary rights were obtained in the Dutch 
East Indies, and large new concessions were obtained in 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Bahrein Island. The American 
industry developed significant production in Rumania and 
Austria, and discovered new fields in Hungary which ulti- 
mately proved quite important. In connection with all, or 
almost all, of these expanding activities of foreign opera- 
tors in the American oil industry, the State Department 
rendered normal diplomatic assistance, more or less vigor- 
ous and varying in character in accordance with the circum- 
stances of each particular case. 

Finally, in instances such as arose in Mexico and Bolivia, 
when foreign governments decided to nationalize their oil 
resources and the development thereof, our Government 
when called in at a late stage insisted upon the principles 
of just and adequate compensation and facilitated negotia- 
tions looking toward that end in so far as it could be at- 
tained under the then existing political circumstances. 

In summary we find that the activities of the United States 
Government with respect to foreign oil operations prior to 
World War II fall under one or another of these four 
heads: 


1. Insistence upon nondiscriminatory commercial treat- 
ment of American oil marketers operating in foreign 
countries. : 


2. Insistence upon the ‘‘open door” principle of equal 
commercial opportunity (most-favored-nation treatment) 
with respect to the granting of rights to explore for and 
develop oil reserves. 

3. Insistence on the principle of just and adequate com- 
pensation in circumstances where a foreign government 
exercises its sovereign right to nationalize the oil industry. 


4. Diplomatic assistance to and support of American 
oil companies in their various dealings with foreign gov- 
ernments, when requested, such assistance and support 
being more or less routine, depending upon the circum- 
stances. 

All four of these points, however, are basic concepts in 
the foreign commercial policy of the United States. There 
is nothing in them peculiar to oil. With respect to any in- 
dustry or any American commercial operation abroad we 
insist upon nondiscriminatory most-favored-nation treatment 
(the “open door”) and just and adequate compensation, and 
the Government, upon request, renders to American com- 


mercial interests without discrimination or favoritism what- 
ever measure of diplomatic assistance or support is necessary 
or appropriate under the particular circumstances. 

In this sense then, we have not had until now a foreign 
oil policy in any way significantly different from, larger 
than, or more concrete than our foreign commercial policy 
generally. If there was at certain times greater emphasis 
upon the application of these principles to oil than upon their 
application to other commodities, it was attributable pri- 
marily to the large importance of oil in the total volume of 
United States foreign investments and, in some slight degree, 
to a recognition of the strategic importance of oil. This 
latter recognition, however, was tempered by a soothing 
awareness of apparently unlimited oil resources available 
within the United States. 

So much for the past. As of today what is the foreign 
oil policy of the United States? As I see it there are three 
aspects to foreign oil policy. In the first place, there is the 
specific application to oil of our general commercial policy. 
In the second place, there is what might be called our ‘“‘na- 
tional” oil policy—the things with reference to oil what 
we want to accomplish in our own strict national interest. 
Finally, there is what might be called “international” oil 
policy—the things with respect to oil that we and other 
nations individually and collectively want to accomplish in 
order to ensure that oil will contribute to peace and pros- 
perity rather than inhibit their attainment. 

The principal historical applications of commercial policy 
to foreign operations of the oil industry I have already in- 
dicated. We shall continue to press for the same objectives 
—nondiscrimination, equality of opportunity, fair treatment. 
Beyond this, however, we also assume that oil will find its 
place in that pattern of expanding and liberalized interna- 
tional trade which the United States Government seeks to 
attain by inter-governmental consultation and collaboration. 
Such a pattern of world trade is the end-object of the 
United States “Proposals for the Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment”. The mechanisms of collaborative action 
which we hope the nations of the world will undertake are 
described in those proposals. They include the elimination 
or reduction of restrictions upon trade imposed by govern- 
ments, such as tariffs, preferences, quotas, miscellaneous im- 
port and export prohibitions or restrictions, export subsidies, 
discriminatory exchange controls, and discriminatory treat- 
ment on the part of state trading enterprises. They include 
also the elimination of restrictions imposed by private com- 
bines and cartels, such as combinations or agreements to fix 
prices and terms of sale, divide markets or territories, limit 
production or exports, suppress technology or invention, ex- 
clude enterprises from particular fields or boycott or dis- 
criminate against particular firms. They also include the 
elimination or mitigation of that disorder in the markets for 
certain primary commodities which results from the existence 
of burdensome surpluses accompanied by widespread dis- 
tress to many small producers; this object is to be effected 
by the negotiation, where appropriate, of inter-governmental 
commodity agreements designed to prevent or alleviate eco- 
nomic dislocations and so remedy, if possible, their root 
causes. Finally, our program calls for the elimination of 
those violent fluctuations in economic activity and prosperity 
which result from the inability of nations to maintain high 
and stable levels of employment and production. If these 
collaborative measures are firmly and boldly espoused, the 
pattern of world trade in oil will perhaps be modified some- 
what, but its volume will be increased and its contribution 
to the prosperity of nations and to a general increase in 
levels of living will be enhanced. 

Such, in too brief a summary, is our commercial policy in 
its application to oil. What is our “national” oil policy? 
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A policy is, I think, essentially a coherent answer to these 
three questions: (1) What is the situation that confronts 
us? (2) What are the objectives that we must attain? (3) 
What are the main lines of action by which they can be 
attained ? 

The situation that confronts us is one wherein foreign 
oil supplies assume an unprecedented importance. It is al- 
most a new experience for the United States to have to 
worry about the oil that might be needed in peace or war 
for essential requirements of the nation. As I indicated 
earlier, in the early twenties there was much agitated dis- 
cussion of our dwindling oil reserves and of our imminent 
dependence upon foreign sources of supply. This period of 
alarm was short lived and few remember it. The alarm, it so 
happens, was ill-founded as the subsequent wave of sensa- 
tional discoveries disclosed. Except for that short period the 
oil economy of the United States was one of abundance, 
indeed of surplus. There are serious indications that such is 
no longer the case and we cannot in good conscience close 
our eyes to these signs. 

I do not propose to become engaged in a statistical con- 
troversy. I shall not attempt to tell you exactly how many 
years supply of petroleum remain in the United States— 
principally because I do not know (and no one can know 
with certainty) what additional quantities of underground 
oil we shall discover. I shall not attempt either to tell you 
how many millions of barrels of oil per day we shall be 
importing in 1965. Again I do not know. But some things 
I do know: 

1. In the opinion of the best market experts and pe- 
troleum economists the demand for petroleum products 
in the United States will increase steadily over the next 
twenty years and will by general consensus reach a level 
of approximately 614 million barrels a day in 1965. 


2. The productive capacity of presently known oil re- 
serves, if produced at maximum efficient rates, commonly 
referred to in industry terminology as MER, will decline 
over the next 20 years to a level materially below 3 mil- 
lion barrels per day. 

3. The total productive capacity of the United States 
will be higher than the MER productive capacity of pres- 
ently known fields only by the MER productive capacity 
of such new fields as may be discovered. 


4. If the trend of discoveries that characterized the 
period from the end of 1938 through 1945 is continued 
substantially unchanged, the size and productive capacity 
of the new fields that will be discovered in the next 20 
years will permit an additional MER productive capacity 
that will bring total MER capacity in 1965 to a level of 
not over 3% million barrels per day. 


5. The only circumstances that could produce a ma- 
terially different result would be another wave of sensa- 
tional discoveries of large new fields. 

6. There are no presently known geological considera- 
tions justifying strong affirmative assumption that such a 
wave of discoveries is probable. 


I do not rashly draw gloomy conclusions. I do not say 
that we cannot bring in another East Texas. I do not say 
that we shall necessarily have a deficit of 3 million barrels 
per day by 1965. I do say that, on the basis of presently 
known facts, there is serious, indication that if consumption 
increases at the rate foreseen by the best petroleum econ- 
omists and if the discovery rate that characterized the last 
7 years is not greatly surpassed, then within a few years 
we shall of necessity be as a nation a significant net importer 
of petroleum. Either or both of these if’s may be invali- 
dated by future events—but there is no present evidence 
affirmatively suggesting that they will be. The only con- 
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clusion which I draw is that we are obligated in purdence 
to consider the possibility of substantial dependence upon 
external sources of supply and therefore to consider the meas- 
ures which we should take to ensure the availability of for- 


The measures which we should take would be directed 
toward the following ends: 

1. To promote the development of those sources of 
supply (primarily in the Western hemisphere) which are 
well located from our point of view—that is, economically 
located under circumstances of peace and _ strategically 
located under circumstances of war. 

2. To encourage and facilitate within reason the par- 
ticipation of American capital and enterprise in the devel- 
opment of such sources of supply—not merely because of 
the readier access which such participation would guar- 
antee to us but also because on the record the technical 
and managerial skill of the American petroleum industry 
is preeminently competent to ensure the prompt and efh- 
cient development of resources anywhere. 

3. To promote the development of oil potentialities in 
the Eastern hemisphere, particularly in the oil-rich areas 
of the Middle East—so that the expanding requirements 
of Europe and Asia for petroleum products can be met 
from Eastern hemisphere production without that drain 
upon Western hemisphere reserves which has characterized 
the pattern of world oil trade in the past. 

4. To facilitate and encourage within reason thé par- 
ticipation of American capital and enterprise in the devel- 
opment of Eastern hemisphere resources. 


These are the main objectives which from the point of 
view of our own national wellbeing we should seek to at- 
tain. The mechanisms by which we can further their attain- 
ment are too numerous to list in detail but include such 
things as: 

1. Promotion of a generally stable political and eco- 
nomic environment. 


2. Encouraging the emergence of sound conditions of 
basic law and of contract so that oil industry operations 
abroad can be conducted in an atmosphere of reasonable 
political tranquility. 

3. Promotion worldwide of conditions of expanding 
trade upon liberal principles and in stable convertible cur- 
rencies so that an adequate commercial incentive will be 
provided for the development of known oil potentialities. 

4. Promotion of free and flexible competition in the 
international oil trade so that supplies from abroad may 
be available to meet the needs of the United States and 
to supplement our indigenous productive capacity. 

5. Promotion of fair and mutually beneficial contrac- 
tual relations between American oil companies and the 
governments of those countries whose oil resources are 
being developed so that (a) the investment position of 
American companies will be solidly based; (b) it will 
promote good intergovernmental relations; and (c) the 
commercial operations of American companies are con- 
ducted always in such manner as to foster the economic 
advancement and to raise the standard of living of the 
people within whose territory the oil is found. 

6. Elimination of political and commercial restrictions 
upon the free competitive development of oil resources 
wherever found. This, as you know, was one of the prin- 
cipal objectives sought in the negotiation of the Anglo- 
American Petroleum Agreement. 


The foregoing is, I think, the outline of a sound foreign 


oil policy and program for the United States. Lest it be 
misunderstood, I hasten to add that it is not a program for 
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forcing imports, or for undermining the American domestic 
petroleum industry, or for flooding the country with cheap 
oil. It is a policy and program designed to ensure that, if 
this country finds that it needs to import substantial quan- 
tities of oil to maintain its complex industrial economy and 
to ensure its military security, the circumstances of world 
trade in oil will be such as to guarantee the availability to 
the United States of whatever petroleum supplies the do- 
mestic industry may be incapable of producing. 

Finally, we turn to the question of what I earlier called 
‘““nternational” oil policy. The situation that confronts us 
can be described in the following terms: 

In the first place, petroleum is a commodity of tremendous 
strategic and military, as well as commercial, importance, 
and it is therefore an object of acquisitive competition among 
nations. ‘This theme needs no elaboration. 

In the second place, the irregular geographic distribution 
of petroleum reserves bears no relation to political boundaries 
or to the geographic distribution of the world’s population. 
The occurrence of oil is determined by geologic phenomena 
of the remote past. It has in general been laid down along 
the shore lines of ancient seas, the location of which has 
little to do with the present division of the earth’s surface 
as between land and water and has a purely adventitious 
relationship to present physical and human geography. 

In the third place, oil reserves through sheer accident ap- 
parently occur in rough inverse correlation to the present 
occurence of industrially advanced areas. For instance, little 
oil has been found or is likely to be found in Western 
Europe or along the Eastern seaboard of the United States. 
Very abundant supplies of oil are found in industrially un- 
developed areas and sometimes in almost uninhabited parts 
of the world. 

The foregoing are physical characteristics of the occur- 
rence of oil. Certain other aspects of oil development which 
derive from the foregoing are less immutable. 

lor instance, control of underground oil resources, out- 
side the continental United States and the Soviet Union, 
tends to be vested in a relatively small number of very large 
corporate organizations. Not more than a dozen companies 
in all control the bulk of production and marketing of that 
oil which moves in international commerce. Indeed, for 
practical purposes, seven companies exercise this control. 
Pairings and groupings of these seven conduct joint opera- 
tions in many parts of the world. For instance, four of 
them control over 70% of the shares of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, which in turn controls all the oil of Iraq, Qatar, 
the Trucial Coast, and other less important areas of the for- 
mer Ottoman Empire; two of them control all the known 
oil of Saudi Arabia; one controls exclusively the presently 
developed oil production of Iran, and (in equal partnership 
with another of the seven companies) controls all the oil 
of Kuait; five of them, organized into three corporate en- 
tities, control almost all the oil of the Dutch East Indies and 
do most of the petroleum marketing in the Far East; one 
holds title to all the developed resources of Hungary; their 
combined direct and indirect interest in the oil industry of 
Rumania accounts for almost 50% of the total; separately 
and in various combinations they control most of the oil 
in Latin America, except in those countries which have na- 
tionalized their resources. 

This kind of concentrated control arose logically and na- 
turally as a consequence of the geographic location of oil 
resources. When in fact the most promising oil regions coin- 
cided with areas of industrial under-development, and in- 
deed in cases of political backwardness—areas the 
inhabitants of which lacked both the elaborate technical 
competence and the large quantities of capital required for 
the development of oil resources—it was to be expected that 


some 


such development, which had to be undertaken by enterprises . 
not native to the areas in question, would be undertaken only 
by organizations possessing large amounts of capital and 
qualified to assume large risks. 

The result of these circumstances was that the great oil 
companies of the world in devising the arrangements under 
which they would operate in foreign countries have logically 
sought maximum latitude in their rights to operate and in 
their chances of gain, and simultaneously sought to ensure 
minimum political interference with their activities. This 
they have sought through the negotiation of concession con- 
tracts. A concession contract is, in the last analysis, a com- 
prehensive set of rights, privileges, and immunities on the 


one hand, and financial and other obligations on the other 
hand. 


The successful negotiation of such contracts as these re- 
sulted in situations where the oil companies have enjoyed, or 
have had an opportunity to enjoy, tremendous grants of 
economic power and far-reaching rights of self-determination. 
In cases too numerous to mention the result has been un- 
easiness, suspicion, and distrust on the part of the grantor 
and in the more extreme instances this has led to cancella- 
tion or expropriation. It promotes conditions under which 
the temptation always exists for some other power to play 
upon the uneasiness and suspicion latent in the minds of the 
granting government and thus establish an opportunity to 
acquire valuable developed oil rights. 

This kind of an overall situation is not conducive either 
to peace or to commercial stability. 

What objectives should be sought if peace and stability 
are to be ensured? Principally these: 


1. To bring about circumstances whereunder, because 
of diminished political risks, small as well as large units 
can engage in the development of foreign oil resources. 


2. To create conditions whereunder suspicion and un- 
easiness are allayed because there is some assurance that 
the contractual relations are fair, just and beneficial to 
both parties. 


3. To promote conditions en assurance that un- 
necessary powers are not vested in private oil companies. 


4. To assure that all nations will enjoy access on com- 
petitive and nondiscriminatory terms to the petroleum re- 
sources of the world so that the distinction between have 
and have-not nations with respect to oil will become 
largely meaningless and the acquisitive greed of nations 
for control over external oil resources will be correspond- 
ingly reduced. 


It is as yet too early in the process of moving toward a 
more orderly and stable organization of the world oil in- 
dustry for anyone to profess to know how these objectives 
can best be accomplished. 


One promising development taking place is a movement 
away from the granting of large concessionary rights through 
bilateral bargaining and in the direction of establishing a 
uniform and general basis of law governing the acquisition 
and exercise of rights with respect to oil resources. 

Also there is a disposition, in the negotiation of concession 
contracts and in the formulation of basic laws, to include 
provisions designed clearly and frankly to recognize the 
legitimate interest of sovereign governments in the rate at 
which and the manner in which their oil resources are to be 
developed and to offer safeguards against two eventualities 
that governments tend to fear, namely bottling up of their 
resources by private companies and an excessive rate of ex- 
traction. 


Also there is a disposition to welcome the financial and 
technical participation of foreign nationals or governments 
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in the processes of the oil industry. Consequently new ar- 
rangements are being devised and new ways of organizing 
oil ventures are being worked out, the object of which is to 
permit genuine cooperative undertaking with management 
control continuing to reside in the element that is technically 
the more competent and that assumes the larger risks. This 
development is in the direction of stability and harmony. It 
should be facilitated where practicable by governments. The 
Department of State is presently rendering help and guid- 
ance in the devising of new patterns of cooperation between 
American companies and foreign countries. 

Also there is a disposition to recognize that oil development 
in foreign countries is not and cannot be something con- 
ducted with a view to pecuniary profit alone, but must also 
be consciously directed toward the economic betterment of 
the peoples within whose territory oil is found, by the provi- 
sion of fair revenues, by cooperative planning of public im- 
provements, and by the provision of abundant supplies of 
local fuel at reasonable prices. 

Finally, there is a growing pressure for the negotiation of 
some kind of world oil agreement which would result in the 
establishment of an international body under the United 
Nations organization. Only time will tell the full scope 
and efficacy of such international undertaking as may ulti- 
mately emerge. 

It is possible that the pattern of international consultation 
on oil will take something like the following form: 

An instrumentality of the United Nations, consisting 
of expert representatives of many nations, would give 
continuing consideration to the political and economic 
problems of the international oil trade; would study the 
terms and conditions under which oil is developed in 
various parts of the world, whether under concession con- 
tracts or under general laws; and would be able and ready 
to advise governments and oil companies about the patterns 
of arrangements most likely to prove mutually beneficial 
and conducive to stability of commercial operations. 

Such a body might additionally have authority to re- 
view the terms of concession contracts and to recommend 
revisions thereto. Nations which had already concessioned 
out part or all of their petroleum resources to private 
foreign companies might be free to appeal to such inter- 
national body for a review of either the terms of the con- 
cession arrangements or the concessionaire’s compliance. 





Nations believing themselves to have inadequate access or 
at unreasonable prices to the oil supplies of the world 
would be free to appeal to the international body for a 
review of the circumstances of the case; and the inter- 
national body might be authorized to recommend to gov- 
ernments and companies corrective measures if such were 
needed. Through the fact-finding facilities of the inter- 
national body such basic facts of the international oil trade 
as costs, prices, royalties, inter-company contracts, and 
similar data would be of public record available interna- 
tionally. 


I shall not now conjecture further about the character and 
structure of an as yet hypothetical future world oil organi- 
zation. 

I recognize of course that existing international political 
stresses cannot be overcome overnight, any more than the 
tendency to think of oil along national, strategic lines. Never- 
theless, it is not too soon to begin thinking of the conditions 
under which an international body could make a valuable 
contribution to the serious problems which have already 
arisen in the international field in regard to oil and which 
promise to become more serious in the future. 

In any case, one important consequence of a collaborative 
undertaking among nations with respect to oil would be that 
a careful, competent, and continuing effort would be made 
to understand the causes of political friction, of conflict, of 
instability that might or do arise in connection with the 
international oil trade. Such an effort would be made by 
nations intent upon achieving tranquil relations, and there- 
fore no matter how limited or how ambitious its scope might 
be it would be bound to bear fruit. 

The Governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, when they negotiated their bilateral agreement on 
petroleum, undertook to seek early multilateral agreement 
among nations and to promote the convocation at an early 
date of a world oil conference looking toward the negotiation 
of such an agreement and the establishment of an interna- 
tional consultative body. The early realization of this objec- 
tive not only will be of incalculable benefit to the preserva- 
tion of cordial relations among nations with respect to a 
potentially explosive commodity of tremendous industrial 
and military significance; it will be of comparable benefit to 
the commercial prosperity and stability of oil industry 
operations. 


Check Your Banners 


UNIVERSITY NO PLACE FOR REGIMENTED MINDS 
By FRANK DIEHL FACKENTHAL, President of Columbia University 
Delivered at the Opening of the 193rd Academic Year of Columbia University, September 26, 1946 


E are opening a University year, the 193rd in the 

history of Columbia University. That could be 

unthinking repetition; a reflex without comprehen- 
sion of its significance. Both teacher and student might 
well review what it is we do when we open a university, or 
a university year. The real question may be, what is a 
university ? 

To realize what it is, from what need it sprang, we must 
go back many centuries. Gabriel Compayré, writing about 
the universities of the Middle Ages, said: 

“The universities were not merely schools of 
higher education they were the only places in 
the world where men could study or exercise their minds 
with a certain degree of freedom. In a society 


ignorant until then, the universities opened for the first 
time a free course to the travail of the mind and the 
search for truth. . . . Between the strongholds of the 
nobles and the cathedrals of the bishops, they were the 
sanctuaries of study. .. .” 


The passing of the years has changed the conditions of 
living ; universities are no longer sanctuaries in the sense of 
providing actual physical protection. But they remain—and 
their value is greatest—as sanctuaries from the distractions 
and distortions of current happenings, a shelter from the 
wind of fear and prei-idice, in which knowledge may be 
sought in a calm and tnoughful atmosphere. 

You who have reached the age for advanced study will, 
of course, have opinions, maybe even prejudices; but ac- 
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ceptance of membership in an academic community carries 
with it the obligation to submit those opinions and those 
prejudices to examination under the bright light of human 
thought and human experieice. If, perchance, your views 
have been crystallized into slogans held aloft on banners, 
or are subject to control by allegiance to minor and major 
pressure groups, check your banners and your membership 
cards at the college gate. A slogan-decorated banner is 
alien to the academic life, and is in addition an unwieldy, 
an embarrassing, a distracting thing in a classroom or wher- 
ever free discussion is in progress. ‘Time and energy need- 
ed for the study of ideas will be wasted in protecting a pre- 
conceived notion; a notion, be-it admitted, that study may 
confirm. 

Dr. Sigerist of Johns Hopkins has recently affirmed that a 
university “must do infinitely more than teach facts and 
theories. It must help the student to develop his faculties, 
must train him to think independently and critically, so that 
he may form his own judgments. It must teach him methods 
of study so as to enable him to keep pace with developments. 
It must open up horizons for him, lead him in attaining a 
correct sense of values, in developing his attitude toward 
life, in one word, his philosophy.” 

Could there be a finer atmosphere than that in which to 
spend the years of youth, early manhood and womanhood ?— 
an atmosphere even now far from prevalent throughout the 
world. To partake of it is the rare privilege of American 
youth. Any young man or woman who makes application 
for admission to an American college or university, by that 
very act agrees, if .dmitted, to try to develop his faculties, 
to think independently, to form his own judgments, to gain 
a sense of values. Without such agreement, his entrance 
into college is a travesty. 








Soil Conservation 


A DREAM COMING TRUE 







Some otherwise great nations have just now gone down in 
bitter defeat, shaking the whole world, largely in an en- 
deavor to use, or rather mis-use, the methods of education 
to produce some kind of ersatz being to displace individual 
freedom and human dignity among men. It would be good 
to know that the idea of regimented minds had gone down 
in defeat with our late enemies. Travail of the mind and 
the search for truth, whether inside academic walls or with- 
out, brings to an end the blind acceptance of any doctrine, 
good or bad. 

The great beauty of the American ed:.cational system—a 
system we must cherish—is that it aims to inculcate habits of 
informed thinking and the formation \of independent judg- 
ments; in other words, the self-development of man—the 
world’s greatest and maybe only irreplaceable natural 
resource. 

If when you leave the University on Commencement Day, 
after having submitted yourselves to the processes of true 
academic life, you wish to have back your old banner, claim 
it, and you can take your place in the body politic with 
the deep satisfaction of tested and confirmed judgment. 
Equally deep can be your satisfaction should you decide not 
to claim it, for you will know that you have the ability and 
the willingness to face and to evaluate ideas. 

When Columbia was established in 1754, as King’s Col- 
lege, Samuel Johnson, the first president, described its pur- 
pose as “to train (young men) up in all virtuous Habits, and 
all such useful Knowledge, as may render them creditable 
to their Families and Friends, Ornaments to their Country, 
and useful to the publick Weal in their Generations.” 

May the year on which we are entering add to your vir- 
tue and your knowledge, to the end that when you leave the 
University you will be well-equipped to be “useful to the 
publick Weal” in your generation. 


By DR. HUGH H. BENNETT, Chief, U.S.D.A. Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered under auspices of the Brown Creek Soil Conservation District, 


Wadesboro, North Carolina, September 9, 1946 


T is not easy for me to tell you in any adequate way 
how honored I am on this day, which has been named 
for myself, and how very much I appreciate this expres- 

sion of your kindly feelings. You have asked me to come 
back home to my people today so that you might extend some 
tanglible expression of your appreciation and good will 
concerning my work in soil conservation. I am accepting 
in the fullest personal sense this interest of yours and your 
kindness and hospitality, even though actually—and properly 
—you are paying tribute to a movement: Conservation of 
soil and water, a movement the objective of which is the 
welfare of the community and each individual in the com- 
munity. 

I don’t know anything about how people who are honored 
as you have honored me today are normally affected by this 
sort of thine; but, as for me, this kind of expression by one’s 
life-long friends is deeply touching. I hope I can go ahead 
with my part of the affairs of the day. Perhaps, the best way 
is to change the subject. 

With your permission, I am going to discuss the national 
program of soil conservation—what it is, how it came about, 
and the progress that’s being made. I may take advantage 
of the occasion to present some of my own experiences in 





relation to the development of the program. It would be 
difficult not to do so under present circumstances. 

Let me say first that only a few years ago there was so 
little interest in this subject over most of the country that 
I never dreamed I would live to see the progress that’s been 
made today. We have moved ahead in the United States 
from the unenviable position of wasting our basic resources 
of productive land at a faster pace than any nation or race 
that we know about, civilized or barbaric, up to the position 
of world leadership in the field of soil and water conserva- 
tion. Specialists are now coming from the ends of the world 
as representatives of governments desirous of learning how 
we go about this task of taking good care of our agricultural 
lands. At least 30 countries are taking up our national pat- 
tern of soil conservation. Don’t misunderstand me: We are 
not at all satisfied with present progress; we are still losing 
every year something like 500,000 acres of cropland by un- 
necessary soil erosion. But—and this is: important—we do 
have a going program and we have learned a great deal 
about how to get the job done. The trail has been blazed ; 
we are on the way. Last year, for example, we did more 
conservation work than in any previous year, even with 
shortages of technicians, machinery, and so on. We planned, 
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in soil conservation districts, 2014 million acres and finished 
the job of putting conservation practices onto 13% million 
acres of land in 1945. This year our goal is to double last 
year’s output; the prospect for that looks good. And then, 
next year, we are going to do our best to double that 
accomplishment again. If we can do that—and J think we 
can—we really will be getting along with the prodigious job 
of safeguarding more than 700 million acres of crop, grazing, 
and other kinds of land needing protection. 

Looking back—a very long way back, it seems to me—I 
remember an occasion when my father was laying off terrace 
lines over on the Peter Place with an old-fashioned wooden 
“horse.” A level attached to a cross-bar on this homemade 
contraption made it possible to survey out quite satisfactory 
terrace-grade lines. This was about 55 years ago. I recall 
this incident, because I had been assigned the task of making 
marker holes with a hoe at one end of the widely-straddling 
legs of the leveling outfit, so that the plowmen could follow 
the lines in constructing the terrace embankment. 

I remember asking why we were doing this. My father’s 
laconic reply was: “To keep the soil from washing away.” 

That incident, however, had very little to do with the 
development of any particular interest on my part in the 
national erosion problem, insofar as I can recall. But the 
concern of my father about holding onto his soil—his capital 
asset—came back to memory vividly later on when I began 
to see what serious damage uncontrolled water was doing to 
the United States. 

Terracing was about the only thing that farmers did in 
those days for the specific purpose of controlling erosion. 
In most parts of the country, we were not even using ter- 
races—farmers were doing just about nothing, generally, 
beyond throwing a few cornstalks into a gully occasionally. 

I think my first real interest in the subject was when, 41 
years ago, W. E. McLendon of Bishopville, South Carolina, 
and — making a soil survey of Louisa County, Virginia 
(1905). 

Our Chief, the head of the old bureau of Soils, instructed 
us to look carefully into the reason behind the reputation of 
the locality for its poor land. This was stimulating, some- 
thing outside daily routine. We found a good deal of natur- 
ally poor land which consisted principally of decomposed 
talcose rock, but we found also much sloping land which 
had been made poor by erosion. In wooded areas that never 
had been plowed, we found, without exception, deep loam 
soil which was so soft and mellow at all times you could dig 
into it with the bare hands. In many adjacent fields, how- 
ever, we found hard clay subsoil at the surface. This clay 
dried out almost to the condition of rock with every drought. 
Originally, the soil in such places was like that in the woods; 
but with cultivation a profound change had come about: The 
mellow topsoil had been stripped off by rainfall, a thin layer 
at a time, as muddy water flowed off the fields into the 
streams with every rain. Then it was that we learned the 
real meaning of sheet erosion: The removal of a thin layer, 
or sheet, from the surface of entire sloping fields as suspended 
material—mud— in the runoff of rainfall. 

Following that basic discovery, my next revealing awaken- 
ing was in Fairfield County, South Carolina, where we made 
a soil survey in 1910-11. This survey revealed that of the 
483,000 acres in the county, 137,000 acres, 28 per cent, had 
been so damaged by erosion that it had no further practical 
value for any immediate cultivation. In addition, the top- 
soil had been largely stripped from 79,000 acres, or 16 per 
cent of the area. Thus, in this relatively small county, 
216,000 acres, 45 per cent of the total area, had been ruined 
or severely damaged by erosion. 

Since that time, the damaged area has extended further. 
Some of the roads we drove over in 1911, with horse and 






buggy, have been completely abandoned. On at least one 
road we recently found it best to go all the way through to 
the other end once we had started, so difficult it would have 
been to turn around, because of encroaching gullies. 

The rural population when we were there was 29,442 
(Census 1910); the corresponding population in 1940 was 
13,462 (Census 1940). That is one of the things uncon- 
trolled soil erosion does. | 

I thought, way back there, that when the Fairfield survey 
report was published it would arouse considerable interest ; 
but, after being distributed by Congressmen and agricultural 
authorities of South Carolina and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it didn’t even ripple the placid surface 
of national complacency with respect to the welfare of the 
land. And this was one of the first quantitative measure- 
ments of the effects of soil erosion ever made. Obviously, 
people were not intetrested. 

Not much could be done in those days along the line of 
creating national interest in the subject. Findings more or 
less like those in Fairfield County were reported from other 
parts of the country, such as Stewart County, Georgia; 
Lauderdale County, Mississippi; and Caswell County, North 
Carolina. But nothing was done; no interest, no comments, 
just pure indifference—the inheritance of those halcyon days 
when our forefathers unfortunately felt we could never use 
up our supposedly limitless supply of “indestructible” land. 
Some well meaning students of soils got so sidetracked onto 
complex fertility studies, in those days, they forgot about, 
or didn’t understand, the terrific rate at which good farm 
land was being unnecessarily gutted by erosion. Yet, from 
about 1890 to 1935, according to my estimate, we were losing 
in this country, as the result of erosion, approximately a 
million acres of crop and pasture land every year, the areal 
equivalent of ten thousand 100-acre farms. 

It was even worse than that. Some folks got their feet so 
far off the ground as to say: “The soil is the one indes- 
tructible, immutable asset that the Nation possesses. It is 
the one resource that cannot be exhausted; that cannot be 
used up.” 

When I read this, I learned that it was possible to pack 
a lot of misinformation in two short sentences, even when 
the statements carry the full resounding ring of what is 
sometimes referred to as eloquence. The truth is, we can get 
along with what is left of our productive land only if we 
take scrupulous care of every remaining acre. Too many 
farms, too many localities, have already come to ruin for any 
further theorizing, philosophizing, listening to “rugged indi- 
vidualism,” high-sounding panaceas, and so on. 

In the meantime, still looking at the historical side of soil 
conservation, a few people were writing a little and talking 
a good deal about the subject of soil erosion. Finally, after 
a long time, there was begun in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture an educational campaign on the subject. 
Among other things, we published a bulletin called “Soil 
Erosion A National Menace.” Some of the newspapers and 
an occasional agricultural journal printed extracts from our 
educational material. Later, some of the magazines began 
asking for articles on the erosion problem and what to do 
about it. 

Then, in 1928, I was asked to present to a congressional 
committee handling appropriations for the Department. of 
Agriculture the whole national problem of land damage by 
erosion and what needed to be done as a first step toward 
getting under way a nation-wide program of conservation 
(Hearings on the Agricultural Appropriation Bill for 1930, 
70th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 310-330, Nov. 21, 1928). As a 
result, an appropriation was made through the Buchanan 
Amendment providing federal funds to set up regional ero- 
sion stations for measuring the rates of soil and water losses, 
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for making surveys to determine the extent of damage by 
erosion and location of the principal areas affected, and for 
working out methods of control. 

It was not long before overwhelmingly convincing infor- 
mation was acquired in quantity at these stations, For ex- 
ample, at the 10 stations established on 10 very important 
types of farm land scattered throughout the country more 
than 200,000 quantitative measurements were quickly made 
ot soil and water losses under different conditions of land 
use. In rapid order, estimates were thus replaced with meas- 
ured facts. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that some of the 
estimates relating to the vast extent of land damage which I 
had previously turned loose on an unprepared public—of 
which there was some criticism in a few papers here and 
there—proved to be underestimates. With the new informa- 
tion, it was possible to say at this later stage, for example, 
that every year enough soil was being washed out of our 
fields and pastures to load a train of freight cars that would 
encircle the earth 18 times at the equator. Nobody chal- 
lenged that statement, even though it was much larger than 
any preceding estimates. 

So much for history and the problem. Let’s look now into 
the matter of what’s being done about it. 

First of all, a national consciousness as to the extent and 
seriousness of erosion has been developed. That alone is 
worth a great deal, because when Americans get an idea 
thoroughly implanted in their heads they are about as de- 
termined as any people on earth in doing something about 
it. I don’t mean that all the facts have been absorbed into 
public understanding yet. They haven’t been, of course, but 
there has been enough advanced thinking to give those of us 
who are engaged in the conservation job a great deal of 
encouragement. For example, banks, railroads, newspapers, 
civic organizations, soil conservation districts, manufacturing 
establishments, and individuals are providing for conservation 
prizes of various kinds and are putting out an enormous 
amount of effective educational information. 

There is another thing—and it’s very important. Too 
many people still seem to think that the food they buy in cans 
and sacks down at the corner grocery store somehow grows 
right there in the store. They still fail to understand that 
food comes from productive land and from nowhere else. 
They don’t think about it, really. 

Why it has taken more than 19 centuries—since the be- 
ginning of Christian civilization—for this fundamental fact 
regarding the source of food to find its way into common 
understanding, if it really has advanced that far, is most 
difficult to understand. There is plenty of evidence in the 
Bible, by inference at any rate, that when productive land is 
damaged by erosion, the fruitfulness of our fields is under- 
mined. The poorer yields from sowing on stony ground 
(Matthew 13:3-8) may have reference to land reduced to 
stoniness by continuing erosion. Listen to what the Apostle, 
St. Matthew, said: 

“Some (seeds) fell upon stony places, where they had not 
much earth; and forthwith they sprung up, because they had 
no deepness of earth; 

“And when the sun was up, they were scorched; and be- 
cause they had no root, they withered away. 

But others fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirty- 
fold.” 

Anyway, we remained blissfully ignorant of the full mean- 
ing of productive land down across the centuries until some 
15 years ago. Until then, you seldom heard the word top- 
soil used. No one but a few soil specialists and excavators 
of earth ever made any very meaningful use of the word 


subsoil. 


Those who talk about the effects of diet on health and 
those who broadcast the beneficience of vitamins seldorn rec- 
ognize the important part the soil plays in providing a health- 
ful diet. Many of us probably need to stop every now and 
then for more thoughtful consideration of the fact that when 
topsoil is permitted to wash off the land, the process takes 
the whole soil and all it contains, including elements of 
nutrition—minor elements as well as major elements—along 
with the microscopic organisms that help make land pro- 
ductive. We need also to realize that what is so often left 
behind for the farmer to till is unprocessed raw subsoil which 
is far less absorbent of rainfall than was the topsoil, is more 
difficult to plow, is deficient in all available nutrients, and 
is auch less productive. Subsoil can be improved, of course, 
but lost topsoil cannot be restored in measurable time. 

A good many parts of the world have been so damaged 
by erosion that the people are gone and all the works of 
mankind have fallen into decay and ruin. The city of An- 
tioch in Syria, for example—where the Apostle Paul had 
such a struggle in getting the Christian religion established 
—was so deeply covered in one section by erosion debris 
washed down from the adjacent mountains that archae- 
ologists had to dig 18 feet in places to reach the tops of the 
magnificent structures that graced this once great city. 

Some years ago, I visited Dr. T. L. Shear at Princeton 
University, on his return from the excavation of the theater 
at ancient Corinth, to whose inhabitants St. Paul directed 
some of the most famous letters ever penned on earth. I 
asked the famous archaeologist how deep he had to dig to 
reach the theater. ‘Forty feet,” he said. Then I asked 
where the covering material came from. “Washed down 
from the adjacent hillsides where most of the vegetation had 
been removed by goats,” he replied. 

Is there any wonder we are hearing from Greece that 
there probably is more erosion there than in any other Euro- 
pean country? (Several of our employees are now working 
on the erosion problem of Greece). There is plenty of ero- 
sion in Italy, too, but it appears not to be so bad as that in 
Greece. Perhaps some of the Italian people took advice 
from Pliny (23 to 79 A.D.) who advised farmers tending 
hillside fields to run their furrows across the slopes and to 
provide channels to “draw off the water into drains.” This 
may have been the beginning of the modern field terrace. 

We have learned, also, that various older parts of the 
world, as in Asia Minor, have lost so much soil that nations 
and even civilizations have expired as a result. 

The best farmer device yet invented for dealing first-hand, 
effectively, and democratically with the matter of taking 
care of our agricultural land is the soil conservation district. 
These districts are subdivisions of state government for soil 
conservation and good land use. They are brought into ex- 
istence through the vote of the farmers themselves and are 
operated within their locally-established boundaries by the 
farmers through their elected officers. 

The growth of soil conservation districts is truly an 
American phenomenon and serves as the clearest, most sig- 
nificant kind of evidence to show how deeply the soil con- 
servation movement had taken root in the agricultural life 
of the United States during the past several years. 

Since 1937, soil conservation district laws, or laws that 
permit similar working arrangements, have been enacted by 
all 48 states and Puerto Rico. In the beginning, I had the 
feeling that if so many as 10 states passed such laws in 10 
years that would be good progress. However, since the 
establishment of the first district in the United States—the 
Brown Creek Soil Conservation District here in Anson 
County, on August 4, 1937—nearly 1,650 districts have 
been formed throughout the country. These embrace about 
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900 million acres and 4 million farms—two-thirds of all the 
farms in the country. 

In these districts, we have for the first time, I am con- 
vinced, really local farmer control of agricultural matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the land. Their formation, con- 
trol, and operation are thoroughly democratic, from the first 
step of circulating a petition for a referendum, through vot- 
ing in a referendum, to the election of district supervisors 
after a majority of the farmers have favored the establish- 
ment of a district. In these soil conservation districts, farm- 
ers are working together, especially in locality groups more 
or less bound together by community ties and land problenis. 

Proof of the popularity of soil conservation districts, it 
seems to me, is that now, 9 years after the establishment of 


your Brown Creek District, not a single district in the 


United States has revoked its charter, except for the one in 
Washington state where the farmers yielded to the request 
of the government for war control of their lands for mate- 
rials having to do with the development of atomic energy. 
Further evidence of how farmers feel toward districts is 
shown by the enlargement of 373 districts (July 1, 1946) 
through 551 separate petitions by surrounding farmers (add- 
ing a total of about 118,276,764 acres), and by the fact that 
they are still being formed at the rate of about 25 a month. 
Your own district has been enlarged to include Montgom- 
ery, Richmond, Union, and Stanley Counties. A number of 
states have been completely covered by districts; 87 per cent 
of North Carolina is now covered, with petitions in from the 
western part of the State for the establishment of additional 
districts. : 

Back during the demonstrational period of the Service, 
some of us came to feel that soil conservation work could be 
speeded up by giving greater responsibility to farmers. It 
was further felt that inasmuch as farmers own and control 
the land needing conservation and must therefore have the 
final decision as to any work carried out on their own lands, 
they should direct the program. That is why—some of the 
reasons—the soil conservation district plan was conceived 
and developed. The soil conservation district is the most 
democratic organization of its kind ever devised. 

But any organization must have understanding leadership 
and direction. To be effective—to be successful—that lead- 
ership must be from within. Soil conservation districts have 
that kind of leadership through their supervisors or directors, 
appointed or elected from among farmers themselves. Thus, 
the soil conservation districts owe allegiance to no power, 
federal or other; their supervisors are answerable only to 
the farmers of their own districts. They are on nobody’s 
payroll. They receive no favors or special privileges. Their 
work in managing district affairs is entirely voluntary, and 
they spend much time at considerable personal sacrifice 
purely in the interest of the district program. I know, for 
example, of supervisors who during the war saved almost all 
their rationed passenger car gasoline and the thinning rub- 
ber on their tires to attend district board meetings and do 
other district work—for which they weren’t reimbursed one 
penny. 

All but about 5 states have 5 supervisors for each district, 
which means that more than 8,000 progressive farmers and 
ranchers, in something like two-thirds of the nation’s coun- 
ties, are already unselfishly discharging the responsibilities of 
leadership in our great soil conservation program. With 
new soil conservation districts being voted in at the rapid 
rate they are at this time, the number of supervisory farmers 
will steadily increase until the country is covered with dis- 
tricts. 

In addition, there are several thousand other farmers who 






have accepted appointment—on the same voluntary, unpaid 
basis—as “assistants” to the district supervisors, in local 
communities. Also, there are around 300 state soil con- 
servation committee or board members—including farmers 
and various state agricultural officials—who likewise serve 
without renumeration in performing their duties with respect 
to state district affairs. 

Probably never before in the history of this or any other 
country has there existed such a large and active body of 
volunteer, unpaid agricultural leaders as in this force of soil 
conservation district supervisors, directors, and other district 
officials. And district supervisors are organizing with a view 
to increasing their knowledge of conservation matters and 
improving their leadership accordingly. About 30 states 
already have associations of supervisors, and recently the 
National Association of Soil Conservation District Govern- 
ing Officials was formally organized. 

I think that soil conservation districts and soil conserva- 
tion are here to stay! 

Meanwhile, experience during the 9 years’ time since svil 
conservation districts came onto the American agricultural 
scene shows that almost every farmer who adopts the 
planned, acre-by-acre soil conservation way of farming be- 
comes himself a rnissionary for soil and water conservation. 
What a gratifying thing this democratic, “grass roots” lead- 
ership in soil conservation has become! What a tremendous 
force it is for the future prosperity of our American agri- 
culture! I hardly need tell you that, personally, I'll not be 
content until that farm leadership, and the applied soil con- 
servation it represents, has reached into every county in the 
United States, and to every acre of cropland, pasture land, 
farm woodland, and idle land. I pledge my continued, un- 
divided efforts, and those of the Soil Conservation Service 
which I represent, in helping to bring this about. 

The Soil Conservation Service and other federal and state 
agencies furnish technical and other aids to the districts, on 
invitation. Otherwise, neither state nor federal agencies 
have any rights or prerogatives of any kind whatsoever in 
most of the districts. 

We have learned here in the United States, finally, that 
we must have soil conservation if we are to have continuous, 
abundant agricultural production. And we have learned, 
too, that it must be efficient conservation—the kind that will 
keep land permanently productive. In turn, soil conserva- 
tion requires intelligent use and maintenance of land re- 
source. This may mean contour cultivation and terracing 
to hold soil and conserve rainfall. It may mean seeding 
grass or planting trees to meet the needs of bare, steep slopes 
or shallow soil. It may mean changing a rotation to in- 
crease soil productivity, and so on. 

First of all, however, soil conservation requir-s a plan—a 
workable, practical layout of the farm, sho: , what the 
land is, what needs to be done, and what can be done in 
every field, pasture, woodlot, and piece of idle land on the 
entire farm. Such a plan is developed with a map of the 
farm that shows: (1) the location of the various soils, (2) 
the slope of the land, (3) the degree and extent of erosion, 
and (4) such features as fields and pastures. Planning in 
this way for the development of soil conservation farming 
is like making a blueprint to guide the building of a house. 
It is basic to the safety of the land. 

Through its nation-wide program of work on the land in 
cooperation with soil conservation districts, the Soil Con- 
servation Service has led in the technical development and 
application of new and improved measures for the control 
of erosion, conservation of rainfall, drainage, and improve- 
ment in land use. The Soil Conservation Service is essen- 
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tially a corps of trained, experienced specialists in land, 
plants, animals, and land use, organized to work cooperatively 
with farmers out on their land. In addition, the Service 
carries on, in cooperation with the states, a research program 
for the development of new and better methods of conser- 
vation. 

If there were some standardized, simple remedy for the 
ills of the land that could be applied indiscriminately, the 
job of soil conservation would be comparatively easy. But 
there is about as much variety in soil, in topography, in ero- 
sion, and in the performance of water and wind and plants, 
as in the highly complicated landscape of the country. Con- 
trol methods that work wonders in cotton country may do 
more harm than good on the wheatlands of the Great Plains, 
where dust storms sometimes create havoc during protracted 
drought. Even on neighboring farms, and often in the same 
field, land problems are almost never completely identical. 
The specific land treatments used and recommended by Serv- 
ice technicians may therefore vary from one valley to the 
next, from farm to farm, and even from field to field. Be- 
fore any work is done, each farm is carefully analyzed, both 
as a piece of land and as a business enterprise, to determine 
productivity, needs, etc., based on the exact lay of the land, 
the quality of the soil, the degree of erosion damage, and 
the prevailing erosion hazards on every acre, and the work 
facilities and desires of the operator. 

The next step is to work out with the farmer a plan for 
practical operation based on the ground information acquired 
and translated into 8 simple land-capability classes that non- 
technical people can understand. This the soil conservation 
technicians do, not indoors around a table, but out in the 
fields, working along with the farmer himself, with all the 
pertinent facts at hand for full and understanding considera- 
tion on the immediate spot. They don’t give the farmer a 
bulletin and say: “Read this and you can do the job your- 
self.” They know the job cannot be done that way. 

Drawing up a satisfactory land-use and land-protection 
plan for a farm is only part of the job, however. The main 
job is actual application of the plan to the land. 

The completely coordinated and balanced farm program 
of the Service calls for the protection of all useful land on 
al! the farms of the country. We fully understand that only 
a good beginning has been made on the whole soil- and 
water-conservation job. But all of us should derive much 
satisfaction from contrasting progress to date with what was 
being done before America woke up to the seriousness of the 
situation only a little while ago. What we pretty generally 
were doing previously, was to sit idly by until nearly a fifth 
of the original area of tillable land in the United States was 
ruined for further immediate practical cultivation, with 
about a third of the remaining tillable area badly damaged. 
Further, more than half of our present area of cropland 
even now is subject to erosion. Considering crop and graz- 
ing lands together, no less than 282 million acres have been 
practically ruined or very badly damaged; and something 
like 775 million’ acres of crop, grazing, forest, and other 
lands have been eroded to some extent. All together, more 
than half of the farmland in the country has been damaged 
in some degree by erosion. 

And we still are by no means free from the curse of the red- 
ink entries in our soil bank balance. About half a million 
acres are still being practically ruined each year. Even that 
is a real gain over the approximately one million acres a year 
it is estimated we were letting get away from our farmland 
capital each year for the period from about 1890 to '95 to 
1930 or 35. This damage to our land, which is the source 
of our food, most of our clothing, and much of our housing 


materials, has been costing us nearly $4,000,000,000 a year. 
What a price to pay for the senseless privilege of careless 
land use! That appalling cost includes loss of plant food 
contained in the more than 3 billion tons of farmland soil 
that has been washing or blowing away each year. It also 
includes such items as flood damage chargeable to the results 
of erosion; damage to roads and railroads, damage to 
streams, harbors, reservoirs, and ditches; and harm to wild- 
life, fisheries, etc. It does not take into account, however, 
such items as lowered purchasing power, reduced railway 
trafic, narrowed tax base, and the development of rural 
slums. 

Look what we find right here in North Carolina. Sur- 
veys have shown that soil erosion has ruined for further 
practical cultivation some 2,800,000 acres, while serious 
damage has been done to 9% million acres more of crop- 
land and other kinds of land. That is to say, for every 3 
acres of good cropland remaining in the State, 2 acres of 
land have been ruined or seriously affected by erosion. But 
we have made a good start at control in North Carolina— 
and there is enough good land left to take care of us if we 
take care of the land. 

Reporting on their operations 147 representative North 
Carolina farmers who kept books said they produced 28 per 
cent more per acre of all major crops as a result of using 
conservation practices. That is an increase which, if ex- 
tended to all the cropland of the State, would be the practi- 
cal equivalent of adding around 2 million acres to our pro- 
ducing area. 

Most satisfying, though, is the kind of production that 
resulted from this soil conservation farming. I mean such 
essentials to better living, as an 85 per cent increase in num- 
bers of dairy cows and a 119 per cent increase in beef cattle, 
236 per cent more hogs, and 186 per cent more poultry. 
Why were they able to do this? It was because, instead of 
growing straight corn, grain, cotton, and the like, these 
farmers put part of their land into erosion-resistant pasture, 
hay, and other feed crops, under their conservation plans. 
That made it possible for them to feed more livestock and 
poultry. 

At the same time, these farmers produced more cash crops 
on fewer acres with their conservation practices. They re- 
ported 6,000 more bushels of corn from 800 fewer acres and 
179,000 more pounds of tobacco on about the same acreage. 
This is diversification—diversification on our North Carolina 
farms. All my life I have heard men plead for diversifica- 
tion and more livestock here in the South, even back to the 
time of the Farmers’ Alliance. But it never came—not 
until right recently under the urge and momentum of the 
soil conservation movement. 

I think something should be said as to what is being done 
on a state-wide basis in North Carolina. It is particularly 
gratifying that by the end of 1945 nearly 2 million acres 
had been given good conservation treatment. This work 
included, emong other things, more than half a million acres 
of crop rotation, about 280,000 acres terraced, 123,000 acres 
of pasture seeding, nearly 100,000 acres of woodland im- 
provement, 18,000 acres of kudzu planting, 14,000 acres of 
tree planting, 10,000 acres of sericea, and 334 farm ponds 
installed. 

But the big job is still ahead of us in North Carolina, as 
elsewhere. We have made good progress—remarkable 
progress, in fact—but we have a long way to go yet. That 
is why we made a nation-wide conservation needs study some 
time back, to see just how big the job ahead really is. 

We know now how big it is; we know that nearly a bil- 
lion acres of the country’s farm and ranch land needs com- 
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plete, planned conservation treatment. It is a job that will 
take probably 20 years, at least, for getting the basic work 
done, if technical help, labor, machinery, and materials are 
available. Thereafter, of course, will be the continuing 
task of maintaining the conservation work. We also know, 
with dependable accuracy for all practical purposes, how 
much labor, machinery, and materials will be requiréd to do 
the job. To my way of thinking, this is the only business- 
like way of going about the task, whether we are dealing 
with a single soil conservation district, one state, or the 
whole country. 

Let’s look at the conservation needs for North Carolina 
as originally estimated (some changes may have to be made 
in refining these estimates). You have seen them many 
times, probably; but there is no harm in refreshing our 
memory occasionally on so important a matter. 

Our survey shows, for example, that out of 7% million 
acres of cropland here in North Carolina (1940 Census), 
rotations are needed on 6 million acres, cover crops on more 
than 2 million acres, and strip cropping on 2% million acres. 
We still need better than 5 million acres of terracing, 9 
million acres of improved cutting in woodlands, at least 
42,000 farm ponds, and nearly 2% million acres of fertilizing 
and liming of pastures. These are a few representative ex- 
amples of what lies ahead. The total job of conservation 
work needed by North Carolina is estimated to require at 
least a quarter of a million man-years of skilled and un- 
skilled labor (including technical assistance), plus more than 
60,000 machinery-years of work, 28,000 tons of seed, and 
millions of trees, shrubs, and other plants. Terracing alone 
calls for nearly 28,000 man-years of labor, 5,573 horse-equip- 
ment years, and 4,000 tractor-equipment years. 

It is our policy as already mentioned, to work on all kinds 
of land. This makes it necessary to work with all kinds of 
people—owners, operators, and tenants, of all races and 
creeds, 

While looking the other day at the “show window” con- 
servation job now under way in Person County, North Caro- 
lina, where it is planned to treat for soil conservation all of 
the 54 farms along Highway 501 from the Virginia line 
down to Roxboro, I had an interesting talk with a tenant 
farmer, Mr. J. R. Wade. Of the many things discussed, I 
was struck by Mr. Wade’s feeling toward his conservation 
farm plan, which included a colored map showing the capa- 
bilities of the land he is farming. He said: 

“When I started into this conservation program, I 
didn’t know I was going to get any such thing as a de- 
tailed plan of every acre of the land I farm, supported as 
it is by a map which accurately shows the different kinds 
of land I am cultivating. This alone is worth entering 






into a cooperative agreement with the district, even if I 
hadn’t been getting good results from the conservation 
measures that already have been applied to my land.” 


Mr. Wade expressed the opinion that many tenant farm- 
ers waste time and hurt a lot of land moving each year in 
search of something they seldom find—a better farm with 
better land. 


“If they would cooperate more with their landlords 
and build up the productiveness of the soil where they are, 
they would get along much better, and so would the 
land,” he said. “This soil conservation work you people 
have started offers the best solution of the one-year tenant 
problem that we have.” 


Before closing, I want to mention what I saw along High- 
way 74 going from Peachland to Monroe on August 11, 
for the entire distance. This section, which I can remember 
as one of only fairly good farming operations and consider- 
able soil erosion, has been revolutionized. That whole dis- 
tance of about 15 miles is pretty largely farmed; and all of 
it, every acre I looked at on both sides of the road, as far as 
I could see, has been effectively treated for soil conservation. 
Fields not under cultivated crops were covered with luxuri- 
ant stands of lespedeza. It was more than a beautiful sight; 
it was inspiring, something I never expected to see. 

There are other areas of this kind throughout the South, 
some of which I saw on the same trip, and others I didn’t 
see; but here is one I can particularly recommend to your 
attention. 

The area of good cropland is shrinking everywhere, while 
population grows. The day will come when the combina- 
tion of productive land and water will rank second only to 
people as the most important of all resources. Meanwhile, 
conservationists must carry on unfailingly in their efforts to 
stop erosion. Time is getting shorter. Those who would 
thwart the progress of conservation, for whatever purpose, 
are in this day and age the enemies of mankind. They 
should be promptly discredited. 

There is no second choice; we must maintain an adequate 
area of productive land. That is an area—here and through- 
out the nations of the earth—which will be sufficient to pro- 
duce at least a minimum nutritional diet for the populations 
of this and other countries. This is the least that common 
sense—and self preservation—requires. How will this be 
done? Is there an alternative to the kind of soil conserva- 
tion program I have described? 

I know of only two: One is outright and absolute 
government regulation of the use and treatment of all lands; 
another is despicable abandonment of hope. Which of these 
three do you prefer? 


Planning for Educational Facilities 


HOW FAR SHOULD THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT GO 
By ARNAUD C. MARTS, Former President of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
Broadcast on the “In My Opinion” program over the Columbia Broadcasting System, New York, September 16, 1946 


PRESUME the present generation of young people is 
in need of better education than any previous genera- 
tion in centuries. For they are the first generation 


I 


in a thousand years who must live their lives under condi- 
tions which are totally new. Henry Ford and other modern 
inventors brought this about. 


You and I were brought up in family homes where we 
learned almost instinctively how to meet all the problems of 
life. 

But this generation has been spilled out onto the high- 
ways; our automatic patterns of life have been shattered 
into a thousand bits by the auto, the movie, the rzdio, the 
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plane, and finally by the fission of atomic matter, which is 
ushering in a life which scarcely a dozen men can yet com- 
prehend. 


We must give the boys and girls of the new generation 
our utmost educational devotion in order that they may be 
helped to understand these new ways of life, and to master 
them. 


In my opinion, all three levels of Government—Federal, 
State, and local community—and private citizens on their 
own initiative, should bring all their educational zeal to 
bear in this unique transition era. I favor every proper 
effort at every level of public life to this end. 

Just how far should the Federal Government go in this 
program? It can render important services to education in 
the years ahead in numerous ways—by giving strong leader- 
ship to raising the standards of teaching; by stimulating 
backward states and communities to provide better facili- 
ties; it can call conferences; issue publications; conduct re- 
search; instruct the people on the value of education; it 
can give aid to individual students, as it is doing through 
the G.I. Bill of Rights, and so on. 

But I sincerely hope that the Federal Government will 
not appropriate huge sums of money for educational build- 
ings, such sums to be distributed to states or communities 
on a matching basis. 

First: Because as a matter of plain fact there are very 
few communities that need such Federal aid for school 
facilities. None of our States are bankrupt. Our people 
in their home communities have plenty of money—their only 
oppressive financial burden at the present time is that of 
Federal Income Taxes, which would become even more 
oppressive if the Federal Government were to launch a 
great school building program. 


The only class of schools that need Federal funds are our 
Negro schools and colleges, for the Negro children are 
concentrated in those States where interest in providing 
comparable education for Negroes is the lowest. These 
Negro children are residents of one State today, but may 
he next-door neighbors in your or my State tomorrow, and 
their better education is of interest to all of us. I would 
favor Federal funds for Negro schools, with a plan for such 
appropriations in harmony with sound American procedure. 


Second: Because a general Federal school building pro- 
gram would weaken the very core of our American strength 
—our local self-government. It was written into the basic 
law of our land that education was not one of the powers, 
of the Federal Government, but was one of the powers, 
“which are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people,” and this principle has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court in many decisions. 

Accordingly, education in America was started by little 
groups of local citizens who gave their own funds—not tax 
money—their own personal money to found schools and 

. colleges. 

| can point to over 600 colleges and universities in Amer- 
ica, beginning with the great Harvard University, with 
some of the greatest educational plants in the world, every 
brick of which represents a voluntary gift of persons who 
loved America more than they loved their own comfort, and 
who invested their own money for the education of Ameri- 
can youth. 

Our public school system, as well, grew out of similar 
beginnings. Nearly all education for our first 150 years 
was provided through private philanthropy. It was only 
a hundred years ago, for instance, that the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City was founded. 


After generous persons had pioneered with their own 
money, villages, counties and states began to appropriate tax 
money for their schools and colleges. Citizens worked with 
their own hands building the school houses—they argued 
and quarreled over who should do the teaching and what 
should be taught. Their local efforts to build schools and 
colleges were, in my opinion, the noblest expression of our 
American democracy. Here men did not spend “other peo- 
ple’s money” in accordance with printed regulations—no, 
they built themselves—their ideals, their devotion, their 
knowledge, their own tax receipts into these educational 
institutions. 

Education has been America’s passion. Each generation has 
vied with the preceding one to give its children a better edu- 
cation than it had had. It has been well done in America, 
better, in my opinion, than in any other nation on earth. 

But when we ratified the 16th Amendment to our Consti- 
tution in 1913, we let loose an avalanche of new Federal 
centralization that, unwittingly, carried us far from our 
original principles concerning self-government. That was 
the Amendment which authorized our Federal Government 
to levy income taxes directly upon individuals and corpo- 
rations without regard to their State and local taxes. From 
that day to this, the amount of money which the Federal 
Government can spend has steadily increased, until now the 
Federal Government is obtaining each year income taxes 
greater than the income taxes which all the States were ob- 
taining. With all this money in hand, Congress has been 
persuaded to appropriaté more and more money for more 
and more functiens which had previously been the sole func- 
tions of States and local communities, or of private citizens. 
Highways, hospitals, Social Security, WPA, public improve- 
ments, Unemployment Insurance, Old Age Pensions, subsi- 
dizing of cotton, wheat and dairy farmers, and so on almost 
without end. Many of these have been important to our 
general welfare, but, in my opinion, they should have been 
achieved by methods in keeping with our basic American 
principle of local self-government. And they could have 
been achieved in this manner had our leaders been truly 
devoted to this great principle, which was the central theme 
of the men who created our great system of government, 
men whose ideals and ideas concerning democratic govern- 
ment were far sounder than ours of this generation. 

It is relatively easy now for the advocates of any new 
program of “general welfare” to put it over. It used to 
be that if you wished to “sell” such a program to the Ameri- 
can people, you did it over a long period of years, through 
arousing the interest of the people back home. Now that 
the Féderal Government collects its billions in taxes, the 
job is much simpler. You organize a pressure group which 
heads straight for Washington and concentrates its efforts 
upon the President and the members of Congress. Soon, 
Congress appropriates a huge sum of money and apportions 
it to the States on condition that the States match it, or even 
jumps State lines entirely and sends the appropriation di- 
rectly into local communities. (During my duties at the 
Capitol of a great State, I have seen over-zealous Federal 
administrators deliberately attempt to break down State and 
local self-government in order to extend their Federal 
authority down to the local citizen.) 

This offer of free money from Washington proves irre- 
sistible and soon every possible beneficiary has claimed it, 
and the program is established. Then another Federal Bu- 
reau is opened up at Washington with a few thousand addi- 
tional Federal employees, and the hold of Washington on 
the people is that much tighter, and the precedent for further 
centralization of power that much greater, and the interest 
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and participation of the people in their local government is 
lessened. 

This is the pattern of many of those who now advocate 
Federal financing for our schools and colleges, not because 
the States and cities need Federal funds for school buildings, 
but because these persons, zealous, but not sound, desire a 
Federal system of education more easily responsive to those 
in power, with Federal control through Congressional appro- 
priations of “other people’s money”’. 

Let us re-dedicate ourselves to renewed devotion to edu- 
cation for the rising generation, but should we not take care 
that we provide the educational facilities in a manner which 






will not weaken our nation by sapping the interest of our 
people in their own self-government in the communities 
closest to their lives? 

For what shall it profit our young people if they gain 
new school buildings, but lose the most precious heritage of 
the American citizen—the capacity of local self-government? 

This is more important to us and to our world than we 
may think. There are ways for providing greater education 
for our youth that will not sacrifice one of the basic prin- 
ciples on which our Republic was founded. Let us think 
out these proper ways with devotion to education, and with 
equal devotion to American freedom. 


Diplomatic Manners 


FREE DISCUSSION 


By LYMAN BRYSON, CBS Counsellor on Public Affairs 
Broadcast on the “Time for Reason” program over the Columbia Broadcasting System, New York, August 18, 1946 


are in conflict. The present meetings in Paris, where 

men are discussing the peace treaties that will end the 
theoretical state of war between the Allies and a number of 
helpless European countries, offer us good examples—as in 
the persistent, stubborn, irritating arguments between Mr. 
Molotov and Mr. Byrnes. In previous meetings similar 
arguments have been carried on between American repre- 
sentatives and Mr. Vishinsky. In the Security Council, the 
same kind of argument has developed between the delegates 
of the United States and Mr. Gromyko. Some reporters 
give us accounts of these debates that lead us to think that 
in each case the trouble arises from the personal stubborn- 
ness of the Russian delegates. Some of them have indicated 
that the trouble comes from the fact that a Russian delegate 
must necessarily and always be wrong—just as the Com- 
munist papers in America know the Russian delegate is al- 
ways right. 

It is doubtless true that the Russian diplomats do get into 
fierce disputes with the delegates of the western democracies 
partly because they have certain personal characteristics. 
They are charming gentlemen at receptions, but when they 
are debating, they do not believe in fencing with rapiers; 
they like sledge hammers. 

None of that makes much difference, or should make much 
difference when great issues are at stake. Who has the bet- 
ter manners in an international debate is not really very 
important. As a matter of realistic fact, it also does not 
matter a great deal who has the better case in the debate, 
or who has the better arguments. The important thing 
always is this: how can these interests and ideas and men 
and nations be brought into some kind of working harmony 
that will enable them to make the final adjustment of their 
differences by negotiation and not by force? The beginning 
of an adjustment of that kind lies in an effort on the part 
of each country, and the representatives of each country, to 
understand the others. For us to understand the Russians, 
or for them to understand us, is not easy. It has to be 
tried. 

I would offer here a note on how to understand the Rus- 
sians, beginning by saying that no American can really get 
very far in such an understanding under present conditions, 
and I would add also that, under present conditions, the 


[: every international debate, both men and interests 


Russians do not understand themselves. The Russian lead- 
ers do not understand the Russian people. This is a remark 
that is certain to infuriate the professional friends of Russia 
in this country, but that cannot be helped. It would only 
puzzle the leaders in Russia if they cared to pay any atten- 
tion to it. But it is not a mere piece of impudence. 

My assertion is that it is impossible for anybody, even the 
people themselves, to understand the present mood and ideas 
of any people in a dictatorship. In a dictatorship there is 
no legitimate, recognized opposition. Indeed, this is one of 
the most serious objections that anyone can make to a dic- 
tatorshi>, whether it is dictatorship by the proletariat and 
workers as in Russia, or by the gangsters that ran the Nazi 
revolution in Germany. When no opposition can express 
itself freely and fully, it is impossible to know what is going 
on; it is even impossible to know whether or not the gov- 
ernment is a success. 


In a country like ours, or in England, or in France, or 
Australia or Sweden—in countries where we have what we 
choose to call democracy, the men in power are often sur- 
prised. Even a president who had such large popular sup- 
port as Mr. Roosevelt was often surprised. Winston 
Churchill was surprised when his government was turned 
out and the Labor Party came in. Leaders in democratic 
countries are often surprised, because it is impossible for 
any administration to know all that goes on or follow all 
the changes in the people’s thinking. In a democratic coun- 
try the truth comes out, however, sooner or later. The 
people’s attitudes and reactions and desires have a possible 
way of expressing themselves. The opposition has a voice. 

In fact, we go much further than this, because—if the 
Russians will pardon this as a piece of democratic pride— 
we have had many more years of experience in self-govern- 
ment than they have had. We have learned that even a 
dishonest opponent is important and must be allowed to 
have his say, that citizens in opposition, no matter how un- 
fair or inaccurate their arguments may be, must still have 
freedom to speak. And the chief reason for this is that what 
is in the thoughts of the people can only be known if there 
are not restrictions on what people say. We learned that 
no matter how honest and able a public servant may be, it 
is still necessary to hear what his opponent says before you 
can even begin to guess at the truth. 
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All this the Russians deny in theory and in practice. 
They will not submit their political ideas or the success of 
their administration to free discussion at home. Why should 
we expect them to do so abroad. Such an attitude on their 
part may be necessary. It may be accomplishing the purpose 
toward which it is directed. As to that we certainly do not 
know much, we Americans. 


All I am saying is that the Russians—although they know 
a good deal more about it than any outsider could possibly 
know—still do not have any such knowledge of their own 
people’s thinking and their own administrative success as 
do the governments of the western democratic societies. 
That is simply one of the inescapable faults in dictatorship. 


Having had no experience with a free opposition, the 
Russian diplomats have had no experience with adjust- 
ment or compromise or the reconciliation or ideas that are 
really in conflict. When a British or American or Nor- 
wegian diplomat goes to a meeting he goes with the expec- 
tation that there will be a real conflict between his interests 
and the interests represented by the men he is going to 
parley with. He takes that for granted. 

The difference between this way of working—natural to 
democratically trained statesmen—and the way the Russians 
are used to working is shown by a remark of Mr. Molotov 
the other day when he expressed surprise and indignation 
because other delegates had admitted—by an inference in 
which he detected their sinister purpose—that they had in- 
terests opposed to the interests of the Soviet Union. Of 
course, they had interests opposed to Russia’s interests! That 
is what they were there to talk about. But the Russian 
attitude was that this was an admission of guilt. To be 
opposed to the interests—and the opinions—of Russia was 
to be in opposition, and opposition is evil. 

Some time ago, I remarked that the world would be safer 
at the present moment if the men who are leading Russsian 
international affairs and controlling the Russian press at 
home had played sandlot baseball when they were boys. 

What we mean, in the western countries, by the word 
democracy is very closely tied to what we mean by sports- 
manship. And the relation between the ideals of democracy 
and the ideal of sportsmanship is closer than leaders of 
some countries seem to realize. We know, of course, that a 
good many shoddy and shameful things are done hypo- 
critically in the name of every important ideal. The name 
of any ideal can be used as a cloak to cover evil. But as a 
way of acting, a way of treating other men, as something 
to be tried for, even if it cannot always be achieved, the 
ideal has life in it. From the beginning of western history, 
especially among the Greeks, the nations that have arrived 
at anything like what we call democratic self-government 
or what we call liberty have believed in ideals of sports- 
manship. 

What the Russians believe in, and to some extent what 
the communist followers all over the world believe in, is 
something different. It may be better, although I do not 
think so because I believe in our system, but this discussion 
is not for the purpose of deciding who is right and who is 
wrong. It is for the purpose of examining the Russian way 
of acting so that we can know better what to expect and 
how we can act to bring about some kind of peaceful world. 

By sportsmanship, I mean the ideal of playing the game 
according to the rules, allowing every man his fair chance 
of winning if he has got the stuff, and accepting defeat in 
good spirit if the game goes against you. 

Let me make this quite specific. By the Russian under- 
standing of the game, it is entirely right for Mr. Molotov 
to get up day after day and accuse the United States and 






Britain of not wanting peace, of seeking to exploit weak 
countries, of seeking only their own advantage and standing 
in the way of Russia itself, the only friend the weak coun- 
tries have. While he is saying this, a whole row of coun- 
tries, all weak, all helpless in fact, along the western border 
of Russia are staggering under Russian occupation armies 
who are living off their land and scanty resources. In the 
regions where American armies are in occupation we are 
shipping food and clothing in for the benefit of the con- 
quered or overrun inhabitants instead of shipping it out. 
Even Great Britain, rationing her own food for her own 
people, has been shipping food into Germany for the benefit 
of conquered Germans. 

Now it may be that we can afford to do this and the 
Russians cannot. It may be that they are entitled to the 
heavy reparations they are collecting. That is not the point. 
As long as we are shipping relief into countries from which 
the Russians are shipping resources out, it strikes us as un- 
fair for the Russians to accuse us of robbing the poor. So 
Mr. Byrnes gets angry and is put at a disadvantage in the 
debate, and the cause of peace does not move forward. 
This may be good debating tactics for Mr. Molotov. It 
leaves in our minds, however, traces of resentment and 
anger, which do not help us to be friends with Russian 
leaders. 

Another example is the difference between the way we 
handle the news of these debates, and the Russian method. 
I am not ready to argue that a free press, in our meaning 
of the words, is either necessary or desirable for the Russian 
government. If they want the Russian people to get only 
what the government allows to be printed and broadcast, 
that is up to them—and the Russian people. I am concerned 
only with contrasting two ideas of what is fair and honest 
and likely in the long run to lead to mutual trust. I say 
trust, because Mr. Gromyko himself, in presenting the 
Russian plan for the control of the atom bomb, said that 
peace must rest on mutual trust. But look at the two pic- 
tures. 

In the American press is shown every possible attitude 
toward the Russian policy, praise, blame, indiscriminate dis- 
like and blindly loyal support. In the Russian press there 
is one thing: steady aggressive abuse of America. As I said 
before, nobody, not even the Russian leaders, knows what 
the people under their government think about this steady 
stream of provocation, because the people are not permitted 
to defend their American allies even if they want to. How 
long can they be expected to think of us as allies? How soon 
will they begin to think of us as the representatives of a 
system that communism was invented to destroy? Those are 
questions for the Russian leaders, if they want peace, to 
think over carefully. But my point now is that it is not 
what we call fair for them to refuse to print both sides— 
or even an approximation of both sides—when we publish 
all shades of opinion, including articles from their own 
papers, in our papers and magazines, and on the air. 

What all this amounts to is that we are foolish to expect 
Russians to play the game our way, or to get angry when 
they don’t. We believe in negotiation, adjustment, com- 
promise. They believe in pretending to the world, and 
especially to their own people, that they are angels of light 
and mercy and that we are devils. It isn’t much fun to 
play a game that way, but this is not a game. It is the busi- 
ness of settling the future of the world. The important 
thing is still to find the way to get along, to make if possible 
a peaceful world; not to let a different political method and 
different manners get int the way of clear thinking and the 
honest adjustment that all the common people of the world 
really want. 
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